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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE LAST SCENE OF THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 


I WELL remember the astonishment I 
felt at reading over thirty years ago for 
the first time the last scene of the Seven 
against Thebes ; with the impetuosity of 
youth I said: ‘ Manifestly this leads up 
to another play on the same subject as 
Antigone; therefore the tradition that 
this was the third play of a trilogy is 
mistaken.’ I still think my logic was 
sound ; if Aeschylus wrote that passage 
he was not finishing a trilogy with it. 
Presently I heard of the more reasonable 
theory of Schdll, that lines 996-1070 
were not by Aeschylus at all, and per- 
ceiving this to be a better theory than 
my own acquiesced in it. Since then I 
have observed with surprise that various 
editions of the play pass over this theory 
with silence or only mention it to dis- 
miss it. Yet surely the existence of that 
last scene where it stands is a per- 
plexity which demands some notice. 
Many considerations seem to me to 
plead strongly in Schdll’s favour.? 

(1) There is the difficulty already 
raised, that such an ending cannot pos- 
sibly be the ending of a trilogy. Where 
else can a parallel be found? No third 
play, no single play ends up ina manner 
even distantly resembling it. But the 
statement of the drd@eous is very pre- 
cise; évina Aaiw, Oidimods, “Eta én 

’ Read before the Oxford Philological Society, 
November 10, 1911. 

* I can see no good ground for supposing 


with Bergk that any part of the play before 996 
IS not genuine. 
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OnBas, Xduyyl catvpixj. This can 
scarcely be a mistake, and I do not 
know that such an idea has ever been 
put forward. 

(2) Antigone and Ismene are already 
on the stage before the Herald enters. 
They are both speakers. Hence in the 
last scene three actors are present at 
once. But is it in any degree probable 
that Aeschylus had already adopted the 
third actor in the year 467? Sophocles 
himself had only appeared on the tragic 
stage the year before; it is not likely 
that he made such an innovation on his 
very first venture, and even if he did it 
is not likely that Aeschylus would have 
accepted the innovation so soon. To 
avoid this difficulty Bursian assumes a 
lacuna, supposing the Chorus to have 
sung an ode, during which the actor 
who represented Ismene retired and 
changed his dress to that of the Herald. 
This hypothesis is unsatisfactory be- 
cause it only meets one out of several 
difficulties, because it is most unnatural 
for one of the two sisters to depart, 
leaving the other behind at such a point 
in the drama, because it is clear that 
the Chorus divides‘into two parts at the 
end, one part filing off with Antigone 
and the body of Polynices and the other 
with Ismene and the body of Eteocles, 
so that Ismene’s presence is still re- 
quired, and because the Chorus have just 
sung a long ode before the lamentation 
of the two sisters, and nobody can want 
them to sing another after it. (This 
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holds good whatever view we take of 
the distribution of parts in 860-940.) 

(3) The comparison of the Persae leads 
us to suppose that the Seven will end 
with the dirge. And the arrival of the 
Herald would certainly surprise anybody 
seeing the tragedy for the first time. To 
tack on this new and irrelevant matter 
all of a sudden, without a syllable of 
preparation, is not only inartistic, but as 
unlike the habits of Aeschylus as any- 
thing can well be. His way is quite the 
contrary; he always harps upon any 
coming calamity in a rather monotonous 
fashion. The effect of this surprise is 
as if a composer should lead a piece to 
its ordinary conclusion, and then sud- 
denly strike a discord which he never 
proceeds to resolve. 

(4) There is a curious peculiarity 
about the language of all this passage; 
it is ‘parliamentary.’ It begins with the 
odd legal or quasi-legal phrase doxodvra 
kat S0€avta (996). In 997 we hear of 
Snuov mpoBovrdo; who or what are these ? 
They suggest political and democratic 
ideas very different from anything we 
hear of in Aeschylus. In 1016, again, is 
Kudpetwv téXet, a word not used in this 
sense by the poet, in 1017 Kaédyelwy 
mpootatats. In 1035 we are told that a 
Sfpos éxpuywy kaxd is tpaxus; this is 
political language, not tragic. At 1053 
the Chorus talk of Sefua wrodutav, not of 
any ruler such as one expects. These 
passages vary in force, but their total 
impression is not that given by any 
Aeschylean tragedy. We seem to have 
left the world of Homeric heroes for 
that of contemporary politics. Even in 
the Persae, a play which really does deal 
with contemporary events and in which 
Aeschylus lets loose his scorn upon all 
monarchical ideas, nevertheless there is 
no political language of this kind; we 
never hear in it of Syyouv mpoordtra: or 
any such people. If Aeschylus had 
wanted to represent Antigone defying 
the Government, we may be pretty sure 
that the Government would have been 
named Creon. But if the poet had pre- 
ferred to suppose a popular interregnum, 
still the peculiar colouring of the lan- 
guage in this passage defies parallel and 
requires explanation. 

(5) The style of the whole passage is 
perhaps open to exception. This is a 
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question on which it behoves us to speak 
with hesitation; we know that great 
authorities are not agreed upon such 
points even in our own poetry, much less 
can we venture to decide anything defi- 
nite about what Aeschylus might or 
might not have written. Yet I will dare 
to give my own impression for what it 
is worth. The lines in question do 
strike me as more like the work of an 
imitator than of the master himself, and 
that an imitator who was not at great 
pains to keep up the illusion. I should 
say that he was well acquainted with 
Sophocles and did not trouble himself 
to avoid a certain Sophoclean colouring 
in places. This strikes me especially in 
the speech of Antigone, 1017-1032. 
There are Aeschylean bits in it, but if it 
turned up asan anonymous fragment in 
a papyrus I believe that we should be 
puzzled by it, but should decide on the 
whole that it did not come from the 
hand of any of the three great tra- 
gedians. In this speech especially is it 
natural that a later writer should be un- 
able to veil his acquaintance with the 
author of Antigone; yet not only here 
but throughout the scene do I feel the 
same impression. If the language were 
to be examined with that microscopic 
minuteness which has been exercised 
upon the language of the New Testa- 
ment, I think the result would be a very 
strong suspicion of its genuineness. 
The following are somewhat strange 
words or phrases. In 1002 Verrall’s 
olomep opvéos can hardly fail of being 
right, but dpveov is not a word used by 
the three tragedians. 1027 Soxncdtw. 
999 Katackagais = earth. 1047 «ijpes 
‘Epwies. It would be easy to add 
a number of words not elsewhere used 
by Aeschylus, but this is no proof in 
itself ; a list of such words could be made 
from any page of his undisputed writings. 
As for the general Aeschylean air of 
the passage, it is certain that any decent 
poet could imitate the master as well as 
this. Nobody in ancient or modern 
time, so far as we know, could copy the 
style of Sophocles, but that of Aeschylus 
is easily mimicked. Not indeed in such 
phrases as valew amevOy mépyapa OF 
Sopitivaxtos aiOhp émipaiveras, but there 
is nothing like that in the verses we are 
now considering. I think no competent 
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and impartial judge would say that we 
are here dealing with anything which 
in matter or style is beyond the powers 
of a quite ordinary tragedian with a 
noble exemplar to guide him. A great 
artist in a great age often has followers 
who can echo his general style as well 
as this, whether in painting or music or 
poetry. 

One line indeed, 1042, is so Aeschy- 
lean that it may well give us pause, épis 
repaiver wvCov votatn Oedv. But is that 
indeed beyond an imitator? Another, 
1044, looks to me like a reminiscence of 
Antigone 875. But the three lines 1028- 
1030 appear to me to yield the strongest 
evidence of such a kind as is to be 
derived from consideration of small 
parts of the passage : 
rahov yap avTn Kal xatacKadas eyo, 
yun Tep ovoa, TOSE pnYaryncopat, 
KoAT@ dépovca Bvacivou teTA@pATOS. 


Remember what Antigone has just 
said. ‘But <cneither bird shall rend> 
nor belly-pinchéd wolf taste of his flesh; 
that let none dream of.’ Then see what 
nonsense these three lines make. ‘ The 
wolf shall not eat him for I myself will 


bury him, bringing earth in the fold of my 


raiment.’ If you said: ‘ The wolf shall 
not eat him for I will bury him deep in 
earth,’ that would be sense. If you say, 
as the Sophoclean heroine does, ‘The 
rites of religion shall be satisfied, if it is 
only by sprinkling dust upon the body,’ 
that too is sense. But what, pray, is 
the meaning of saying: ‘I will protect a 
dead body from wolves by carrying an 
armful of dust to it and sprinkling it 
upon it’? Much the wolf would care! 
I say that this ridiculous non sequitur is 
due to an inferior poet writing with 
Sophocles in his head. He remembers 
how Sophocles for good reason is con- 
tent with ‘injecto pulvere,’ and haunted 
by that reminiscence puts it in here 
without reflecting that thereby he con- 
tradicts what he has just said. 

(6) Line 940, érn&e daiwwv, distinctly 
States that the troubles are now over. 
It can hardly be said that this is a mis- 
take on the part of the Chorus, and that 
another tempest is in reality already 

rewing. 
_The cumulative force of these con- 
siderations appears to me very great, so 
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great that I can feel no doubt myself 
that the scene is a later addition. Admit 
this view, and they are all accounted for 
at a blow; say that the scene is by 
Aeschylus, and you have to invent one 
hypothesis after another to get rid of 
them. For the first you can fall back 
on the epithet afvctaros and say that 
Aeschylus was more of a genius than an 
artist. For the second you can adopt 
Bursian’s suggestion in spite of the 
troubles it involves, or you can say that 
Sophocles added the third actor on his 
very first appearance and that Aeschylus 
jumped at the innovation at once, though 
he did not think of doing so in time to 
put a third actor into the earlier part of 
the play. For the third—well, a€voratos 
again. For the fourth, why should not 
Aeschylus be political when he pleased ? 
He may not have been so anti-demo- 
cratic in 467 as he was in 458. For the 
fifth, it is a hazy business and not much 
stress can be laid on it. Nor is the 
sixth quite conclusive in itself. But re- 
member that when we are dealing with 
cumulative evidence we must not add 
up the figures which represent the prob- 
abilities of the case, but must multiply 
them by one another. 

I will end by risking a very hazardous 
guess about the whole matter. Look 
again at 1035, Tpayvs ye pévrou Simos 
éxg¢uyav kaxd. This line is modelled in 
form on Supplices 349, perhaps on others 
now lost, and it also reminds us of P.V. 

But in matter, what is it doing 
here at all? At what time of the life of 
Aeschylus should it have occurred to 
him to make such a reflexion? But 
there was a time after his death when it 
would be natural enough, when the 
triumphant democracy returned in 403. 
It is true that that democracy behaved 
with a moderation unexampled in Greek 
politics, but still reprisals there were; 
Socrates suffered largely on account of 
the sins of Alcibiades and Critias, and 
the people must have been angels if they 
did not show much irritation and if 
there was not bloodthirsty talk enough 
among the more fiery spirits. Suppose 
that about 400 there was a representation 
of some favourite plays stitched together 
into a cycle, and that a poet, with a 
political turn of mind, added this scene 
as a connecting link between this play 
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and Antigone. People would want tragic 
representations to go on, and there was 
not a yoviuos tountns left; it does not 
appear impossible then that something 
of this kind may have happened. Only 
why did not the poet make Creon the 
forbidder if so? I can only answer that 
his political tendency outran his artistic 
discretion, just as Dryden’s did when he 
modernised a passage of Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue and turned the ‘pore Persone of a 
toun’ into a non-juror. 

At the same time one is forced to 


allow that the author must have been 
soaked in Aeschylus. The number of 
parallels to be found in phraseology 
even among the extant plays is very 
great, but are they designed or un- 
designed coincidences? My ownopinion 
is that they do indeed offer a certain 
difficulty, but not one that is insur- 
mountable. Many imitators can do as 
much in that way; look, for instance, 
at the Culex. 
ARTHUR PLAtrt. 


University College, London. 





TWO MORE MISUNDERSTOOD PASSAGES IN THE OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS. 


In the September and February issues 
of the Classical Review I tried to show 
that verses 227-235 and 198-199 had 
never been correctly explained. In this 
paper I shall endeavour to prove that 
verses 1089-1094 and 1526 have. also 
been misinterpreted. Some passages 
are often emended without being bet- 
tered, ¢.g. 328-329, where the text of 
our manuscripts gives us precisely what 
the sense and the dramatic situation 
require. Other passages are variously 
explained, without correction of the 
text, although the Greek, as it seems to 
me, is meaningless. To the latter class 
belong verses 1089-1094. 

The ingenuity displayed by commen- 
tators in the interpretation of this 
strophe, though doubtless commanding 
the admiration of many generations of 
scholars, would probably have amazed 
Sophocles himself. A single letter— 
and for very obvious reasons — has 
dropped out ; and the restoration of this 
letter transforms the text from rank 
corruption, which infected all within, to 
its original soundness. Probably few 
passages in the tragic poets have ap- 
peared to college students and to pro- 
fessors (judging from my own experience) 
to contain such a confused mass of 
words. But the insertion of one letter 
will bring order out of confusion and 
give us a perfectly clear stream of 
thought and—the exact thought de- 
manded by the context. 

The adjective azreipwy, as usually in- 


terpreted, means ‘ignorant.’ But the 
adjective in this sense does not occur 
anywhere in the extant literature. If, 
however, we write dzreipywy, we secure 
the required sense. Moreover, the im- 
possible Greek which follows azeipay 
vanishes at once, and good Greek takes 
its place ; and Jebb’s change of Oidémov 
to Oiédizovy is rendered absolutely un- 
necessary, Tav avpuov tavaoédnvoy be- 
coming the subject of avfew (cf. 438 
HO’ tpépa bvce oe). The emphatic posi- 
tion of azeipywv is natural after the 
asseveration; the separation by the 
vocative ® Ki@aipwv is, in the excite- 
ment, also natural; yet this unusual 
position with reference to éoes is respon- 
sible for the change of the required 
participle to the indefensible adjective. 
The ending -a:pwy following so close 
upon -evpyov may also have contributed 
to the conversion of dzeipywy to the 
familiar, though here unsuitable, 
aweipwv. If the periphrasis had not 
been used, the sentence would have read 
as follows: ov« dmeipfes tay aivpvov 
mavoéAnvoy ui) ov o€ ye Kal TaTpiwray 
Oidimov Kai tpopov Kal patép’ abtew. 
Cf. Ai. 70 dmeiptw... eiavdeiv, Hdt. 8. 98 
vod epyer wi ov Katavicat. Periphrases 
similar to areipywy éoe are frequent In 
this play : 90, 1446 ovwirnoas écet, 991; 
274,126. Cf. Ai. 1320, Xen. An. 7. 6. 36 
Kataxavovtes éoeobe, Luc. Char. 12. 

The phrase yopevecOar mpos npav 1S 
added as an afterthought, and made 
paratactic, whereas in thought it 1s 
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hypotactic (yopevopevov mpds nudv)— 
‘No, by yon heaven above us, thou 
canst not, O Cithaeron, prevent the 
morrow’s full moon from exalting thee 
as countryman and nurse and mother of 
Oedipus, celebrated by us in dance and 
song.’ 

The restoration of verse 1526 does not 
seem to me to be difficult. The reading 
of L is datus od SrAw TodTaY Kal TUYaLs 
émiBrérrwv. The first word év, by two 
strong converging influences (és above 
and tis adjoining), was changed to ds, 
with the result that the compound 
éorts, which conformed also to the cast 
of the sentence in the preceding verse 
(0s... #v), was formed from the relative 
and the juxtaposed interrogative (dp tis). 
When this éo7vs came into being, the 
succeeding words ov {Aoi could not 
stand (for they made nonsense), and the 
verb underwent a change and became a 
substantive, which it resembled very 
much in form (fAoti—fjrw), to cor- 
respond to the other dative ruyars ; and, 
subsequently, to join the two datives 
a kat was manufactured out of the 
article rats by dropping the final s. 

A glance at the attempts to emend 
the passage shows that scholars have 
invariably sought to restore a verb 
which would correspond to 7de.. . Av 
IN 1525: THs tUyns éréGrerev (Hartung, 
Musgrave, Blaydes), jv .. . émiBrérrwv 
(Nauck), rp@tos . .. émupdéywv (Camp- 
bell), ob ris... érréBXerrev (Jebb). But 
the present fnAo7 is the tense we want, 
for this present is thrown into the past, 
so far as Oedipus is concerned, by the 
modifying é:BXérwv, which Sophocles 
appends with the express purpose of 
informing us that it is 6 wdou Krewds 
Oisirous xaXovpmevos alone to which he 
would draw our attention, while the 
time of the action, so far as the rdvres 
Torirat of nrodar are concerned, is dis- 
tinctly a present—‘ regarding (solely) 
the series of good fortunes of Oedipus, 
his uninterrupted successes in the past 
(jv... &mdo?.. . €dxfAvOev), who of the 
citizens does not envy him?’ And this 
is precisely what émi8Aérwv means. Cf. 
Dinarchus I. 72 ff. émiBréwWate 5é emi 
Hv OnBatwv rrodw... éyévero peyiorn 


. . « Oewpnoate 8) wddw kal émi THs 
nuetépas Todews ... Hv peyadrn.. . del 
Tadl’ ipas opavTas ... Tov TAs SewoTaTas 
atuyias éuBeBAnKkoTa aroKteivaytas KTE. 
So here the chorus bids the audience 
péyav OABov Oidimov amoBréas (Fr. 
535), and then undév’ drABifeww before he 
comes to the end of life—devacere, 
Gewpnoate Oidirouv eis Scov KrAVOwva 
acuppopas édnrvbev. The poet is really 
contrasting the two states of the king in 
1526 and 1527: (1) Oedipus, 


That once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of 
honour, 


and (2) Oedipus so little of his great 
self, fallen indeed, never to hope again, 
all his glories and triumphs shrunk to 
this little measure,—émiBrépate ev 
tais tHyats, miBréyaTe Sé Tals arvyxiass. 
Cf. Isoc. 1.21 éav Tas TOV GAXOv aTVYy IAs 
émiBrérns. In verse 1526 Sophocles is 
not merely expanding the thought of 
1525 by a continuance of the descrip- 
tion of the former greatness of the king ; 
in the rhetorical dv Tis od &mro7 he gives 
us the antithesis to the next verse: 
Nevooete EF dcov dABov eis doov KrAVdwva. 
So Tecmessa in At. 501-3: ldere tHv 
ouweuvérw | Alavtos . . . olas RaTpeias 
av0’ dou Enrov tpépet. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 
178 amoBdérew fEnrobdvd’, Lys. 2. 81 
paxapitw Kxat nro, Plato, Rep. 561 E 
dv modAol av... &mr@oeav, Dem. 19. 
259 Oavydfovor Kal Smrodor, 265 arré- 
Brerrov, éfnrovv, ériuwy. Ocdipus, like 
Creon, 7 &drwrtos, but now—ship- 
wrecked upon a kingdom: Tore peév 
maot Tonitas EnrwrTos, viv 5é afnrwrTos. 
By émiBrérrwv Sophocles means ‘turn- | 
ing the eyes toward and gazing upon,’ 
hence ‘ considering.’ Cf. Eur. Hipp. 246 
én’ aicxuvnv oppa tétparra, Plato, 
Rep. 519 A Brérres TO uydptov Kal oféws 
Svopa tadra éf’ & rétparta, Iam- 
blichus 26 ov« opOas dé retpaypévw od6é 
Brérrovts of eet, Soph. At. 1290 trot 
Brérwv, Plato, Rep. 591 C pos tryievav 
Brérrwv, Laches 195 A pos Ti TodT’ eltres 
Brérrwv, 197 E dru troré Brérrov. 


J. E. Harry. 


University of Cincinnati. 
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CRUX CRUCUM IN HIPPOLYTO. 


MEKLER, in his review of my Studies 
in the Hippolytus (Berliner Phil. Wochen- 
schrift, 6 Mai, 1911), calls verses 468-469 
‘die beriichtigteste aller Hippolytcruces,’ 
and refers to the ‘ Inhaltslosigkeit ’ (of 
the relative clause) ‘die auch in 
Wilamowitz’ “das Dach, das unser 
Haus bedeckt,”’ nicht verwischt ist.’ 

But the passage has absolutely 
nothing to do with architecture. By 
one or two very simple corrections we 
transfer the scene from the land (and 
the wholly irrelevant house-building) to 
the sea and navigation. Four years 
ago I wrote (Studies, p. 23): ‘ Possibly 
Euripides did not have in mind a build- 
ing at all, but a ship.’ Recently my eye 
happened to fall on a passage in Polyb- 
ius which seems to confirm the sus- 
picion I had held for many years: 
€Bovdevero Trepi THS Eis olKoV avaKxomLdons 

. amepos tmrdpywv tod vely kal 
péAAwY avTov piTteiv eis TO TédaYOS 
. . « pias &é di:avooito repli tod mas av 
éxvntarto mpos THY yhv (40. 3). Cp. 
Zonaras, Epit. Hist. 10. 10 pixyas éavtov 
eis THY OddXaccav atrevn~aTo pos. 

The words mrecovo’ donv in 470 give 
us the key to the whole riddle. Verse 
468 does not refer to what goes before, 
but to what comes after. The nurse, 
as she says ovdé oréynv, has in mind 
éxvedoat Of 470— Phaedra has fallen 
into such a tempestuous sea that she is 
powerless to buffet the waves and swim 
to safety (mpos tyv yhv). So, later, 
Theseus is so overwhelmed that he 
beholds a sea of troubles tocodrov date 
wnror’ éxvedoa marw | pnd éxmepacat 
xopa (823). Euripides, as well as 
Polybius, is speaking epi tis eis olxov 
dvaxouio7ns, for it is ets catnpedets Souous 
(which will provide shelter) that the 
luckless bark is speeding da ris tera- 
payuévns Oaratrns. And it is not near 
enough the land zeiowa PBareivy xai 
mpoooyxelv Kal vewrxjoat (Stob., vol. iii., 
p. 21). The staunch craft itself does 
not always ride the waves to a fair 
haven ; and if the good ship sometimes 
goes down, how can 1 amo tis oréyns 
mecovuoa hope to swim to safety? And 


a vessel, as well as a human being, has 
an olxos (Sopot), for év Tlevparet vews 
elow otxo. (Pausan. I. 


29. 16). Cp. 


vewooxos (Ar. Ach.g6; Thuc. 7. 25. 64, 
and often). 

The noun oréyn is Decke; but it is 
also Verdeck; and to the maritime 
Greeks the ideas conveyed by the two 
German words were practically iden- 
tical: otéyn is 6 oréyec—whether ‘ boat- 
house’ or ‘ house-boat ’—and the ship 
on the sea is the mariner’s oixia: the 
sailor does not live évdov doteyois 
Sopuov (Nicetas 6. 198). Even the sides 
of a ship were called rotyo (uw 420, Eur. 
Hel. 1573; Thuc. 7. 36; Ar. Ran. 
537); and vads od otéyouca for a leaky 
vessel was a common expression for two 
thousand years; while in Modern Greek 
‘ watertight ’ is ddatooteyns. Cp. Thuc. 
2. 94 vies ovdev otéyovoat, Eur. Fr. 891 
pn oréyovta miymddvat, Plutarch, De 
Tranquil. Animi 17 épodxiov py oré- 
yovros, Philopoemen 14 pn areyovons, 
Theophrastus, Hust. Plant. 5. 7. 4 
Kkabedxvobévta cumpter Kal aréyét, 
Zonaras 8. 13 vadv av7@ Sodvat Tradaay 
pndev oréyoucar. 

If we change 7s to ews (Sopuor being 
originally dSouous), and axpsBwoesay to 
axptCovoaev, we not only secure the 
desired thought, but we find also that 
the other difficulties vanish: «ar7- 
pedeis is no longer superfluous; the 
troublesome av is no longer studiously 
sought for; and the greatest stumbling- 
block of all, daxpsBocear, with its 
attendant difficulties (mood, interpre- 
tation, sequence of thought) is entirely 
removed. As von Wilamowitz says, 
‘denn einmal kommt es auf dem Grad 
der Correctheit an, was in axpiBodv und 
selbst in é£axpiBodv nicht liegt.’ But 
with the changes suggested, verse 467 
glides naturally into 


ovee otéynv yap eis Katnpedeis Sopous 

Karos axpifove’ aiév, 
and these verses just as naturally into 
és 5¢ tv tUYNY TreTodG’ BanV av. 

It was easy enough for the ship to 
be kept d«pa when the sea was smooth 
—ei S& Oddracca Koidn yévorto (Poly- 
aenus 3. II. 14) the case was different ; 
for ovdev éxorAve Thy vabv broBpvyior 
dépecbac (3. 2. 13). Even in fait 
weather vais évtabeioa mpos iar 
moot &Bawev (Or. 706), for péeya Kipa 
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Garacons vnos bTép Toiywv KataBnoeTar 
(O 381), but in a storm, it became com- 
pletely submerged (Polyb. 1. 51. 6; 
16. 6. 2). Cp. 34. 3. 7 Bamrifouévou 
ro) Opuivov Bdpes peréwpov eivar TO 
hourov, 8. 6. 4 PBamrifopueva mrnpns 
baratrns éyiyveto. 

Now axpifew is the opposite of Ba- 
mritew, and although the simple form is 
not found in this sense, the compound is 
not unusual. In our passage dxpifover 
means skim the upper surface of the water, 
whereas é£axpifer’ aifépa in Or. 275 
means skim the upper air. The com- 
pound éaxpifew is used in Aesch. Cho. 
932, and w7repaxpifew in Xen. Eq. Mag. 
6.5. Cp. Eur. Suppl. 988 and ® 249 
axpoxedauvidwy, Polyb. 3. 55.2 axpomndos, 
Hipp. 451. 38 axpomdoos, Luc. Lexiph. 
15 axpoxuparow, T 229 axpov eri pny- 
iva ados. 

But I do not believe, after all, that 
Euripides wrote ovdé otéynv—rather 
ov’ €v oréyn. The nurse has in mind 
a passenger sitting on deck, like Chry- 
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salus in Plautus, Bacch. 2. 3. 44: in 
nauem conscendimus | Domi cupientes, 
forte ut adsedi in stega. Cp. Stichus 
3. I. 12 sine aduocatis ibidem in cer- 
curo in stega (that is, év xepxovpw év 
otéyn), Antiph. 132. 8 qwdoloyv éoteya- 
opévov, 

Consequently, I think that this crux 
crucum means simply: ov8’ év otéyn 
yap (Bporol) eis xatnpedeis Sdopous Karas 
axpifovo’ aiév* ov b€ eis TocovTov Tréda- 
yos tecovca—mTras Soxeis éxvedoat mpos 
Thv ynv. If 2 eis olxov avaxoptdy is not 
always possible—ovd’ év otéyn—what 
hope for one who has fallen overboard 
into the roaring sea? Better is it 
ExdoTov TeavTHVY TO TUpOVTL TOTAL@® TOV 
Tpaypatwv éaoa (Porphyry, Ad Mar- 
cellam. 5), or as von Wilamowitz well 
translates the thought : 


Und du vermisst dich, wider diesen Strom 
Zu schwimmen, der dich weggerissen hat ? 


J. E. Harry. 
University of Cincinnati. 


AGAINST THE STRESS ACCENT IN LATIN. 


In the view of most scholars of this 
and the last generation the accent of 
Classical Latin (which I shall for con- 
venience call the penultimate accent) 
was in the main an accent of stress. 
The grounds on which this view is 
based are the following: the existence 
of a similar stress in the early history 
of all the Romance languages; certain 
phenomena of sound-change during the 
Classical period ; and certain somewhat 
similar phenomena immediately previous 
to that period. If, however, it can be 
shewn that these phenomena were not 
in any way the result of a penultimate 
stress accent, but of another and in 
some cases at present unascertained 
cause, the evidence thus accumulated 
against the existence of a penultimate 
stress in Classical Latin will be positive 
as well as negative. For if the history 
of any stressed language, such as 
English, Irish, German, Armenian, Old 
French, etc., be examined over a period 
of 400 or 500 years, with all its accom- 
panying sound-changes, it will be seen 
how impossible it is to suppose that 





Latin could have possessed a _pre- 
dominant stress accent that left no 
mark on the language. I therefore pro- 
pose in the following pages to deal as 
far as possible with each sound-change 
that has been attributed to the action 
of the penultimate stress accent either 
during or immediately preceding the 
Classical period. 

First, however, there arises the ques- 
tion of the Romance or late Latin 
stress. The fact that a stress accent 
existed in late Latin (after the third or 
fourth century A.D.), corresponding for 
the most part in position with the 
classical accent, and testified to by the 
grammarians and the phonetic develop- 
ment of the Romance languages, is no 
ground for postulating the existence of 
an accent mainly expiratory in the 
Classical period. For the Greek accent, 
at one time indisputably musical, be- 
came, after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, expiratory, and remains so 
to-day : cp. Mod. Gk. yévorto advOpwrros 
(pronounced yénito apropos) with av6pe- 
mov (pronounced apropu). Similarly the 
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accent in Mod. Lithuanian is in a 
process of changing from tone to stress, 
and already in most districts the stress 
outweighs the tone. 

In Prim. Germanic the old inherited 
Idg. tone had in all probability become 
a stress, since only on this supposition 
do the phenomena grouped under 
Verner’s law admit of an explanation. 
They show that Prim. Germanic pos- 
sessed a stress accent, which corre- 
sponded in position with the Idg. accent. 
For the retention of a breathed con- 
sonant after an accented syllable is far 
more readily understood if the accent 
were accompanied by a more vigorous 
expiration, and therefore by the with- 
drawal of the vocal chords from the 
air-passage, than if it were only a raising 
of the tone, due to a more rapid vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords. Examples of 
the same phenomenon found in Mod. 
English are undoubtedly due to the 
withdrawal of the strong expiratory 
accent, e.g. anxious (énksas) : anxiety 
(enzdtett); luxury (ldksyurt) : luxurious 
(lagzyuarias). 

The late Latin stress, then, may well 
have arisen from an earlier tone. 

Both at the beginning and towards 
the end of the Classical period long 
final, and in certain cases internal 
vowels, became, or tended to become, 
short. The phenomena grouped under 
the law called ‘ Brevis brevians,’ where 
€.g. 6->Su OF v X +¥>uv+™, are some- 
times ascribed to the action of the 
penultimate stress. Vendryes, however, 
explains them all in accordance with 
the theory of the initial stress. In 
Czech, an initially stressed language, a 
short initial vowel shares its stress with 
the following syllable; further, if the 
second syllable is long, the first tends 
to lengthen itself at the expense of the 
second. Similarly in early Latin a 
short stressed initial lengthened itselt 
at the expense of the long second vowel, 
to which it gave some of its stress. 
The process stopping short of complete 
reversal (as in late Latin Céres fr. Cérés ; 
Mod. H. G. gében fr. geben) resulted in 
two longish shorts, subsequently re- 
duced to ordinary short syllables. In 
polysyllables this shortening could only 
occur where the second was long by 
position and followed by another long 


or two shorts, e.g. sénéctutém : dbivissem; 
Philippi, s¥méllimis : Philippiim. 

If, however, in words of the type 
uv x +” the shortening of the second is 
due to the stress on the third, why do 
we not find, a fortiori, ~—-=~ scanned as 
~.==? Or if the penultimate accent 
of words of the type ~=- is a stress, 
why does the stressed syllable become 
short? The invariable tendency of the 
stressed syllable is to become longer, 
For a fuller discussion of the question 
see the admirable description on p. 128 ff 
of Vendryes’ L’Jntens 

Final dat é it ar or ér, though found 
long in Plautus (subject to the rule of 
‘ Brevis brevians’), later became short; 
and during the Empire all final longs 
tended to be shortened, e.g. -d of the 
Ist S. Act. and Dat. Abl. of o-stems. 
It is true that a penultimate stress 
would lead to this shortening. There 
are, however, other considerations. 
Firstly, the analogical influence of 
words of the type vu (fr. v—) might 
account for the formation of many 
words of the type —-v (fr. -—), e.g. mditer 
canto fr. mater canto, after pater amo 
fr. *patér amd. Secondly, all final syl- 
lables are shorter than similar syllables 
in other positions. On this point I 
quote the words of Meillet : ‘ La partie 
vocalique d’une syllabe finale de mot 
tend dans beaucoup de langues a étre 
plus bréve, toutes choses égales d’ail- 
leurs, que la partie vocalique d’une 
autre syllabe quelconque du mot. Le 
lituanien donne de cette tendence 
l’exemple le plus lumineux; M. Bara- 
nowski a reconnu depuis longtemps et 
les expériences de M. Gauthiot ont 
établi avec précision que en lituanien 
toute longue de syllabe finale est moins 
longue qu’une longue de syllabe in- 
térieure et que toute bréve de syllabe 
finale est une ultra-bréve; les longues 
des syllabes finales ont méme pris le 
timbre des bréves, quand elles étaient 
intonées rude, en lituanien commun, et 
dans tous les cas, dans certains dialectes; 
quant aux bréves de syllabe finale, elles 
tendent purement et simplement vers 
zéro. Ces abrégements sont indépen- 
dants de l’accent: en grec moderne 
toute voyelle accentuée est longue sauf 
dans la syllabe finale du mot oi elle 
demeure bréve.’ Thus the shortening 
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of final syllables is explicable by a 
theory other than that of a penultimate 
stress. 

It is admitted by almost all that an 
initial stress, with its accompanying 
phenomena of syncope, absorption and 
vowel-change (/’apophonie), at one time 
existed in Latin. To its action is 
ascribed the vast majority of the vowel- 
changes of early Latin. There are 
some changes, however, ascribed to the 
action of the penultimate stress. 

Brugmann (Gr. I*, p. 974) ascribes 
the change of @ to @ in jéeuinus (older 
ja@iinus) to the following stress. If this 
be so, why does pre-accentual @ remain 
a@ in the following words: 4dlabrum, 
alitcita, Glucinor, baluca, caligo, facindus, 
labrusca, laméntum, mdatériés, maturus, 
papélio, Satiirnus, vagina? I have omitted 
from this list those words in which @ 
could be preserved by the analogy of 
connected forms with the accent on the 
a. It is clear, then, that some other or 
additional reason is required to explain 
this change of @to é. This cause I see 


in the strong palatalising action of the 
two j’s between which @ stands. 


It is 
further to be noticed that this change 
takes place also in the accented syllable: 
eg. late Lat. Jéenuarius fr. Janudrius ; 
*enua (Sard. enna genna, ‘ door’) fr. 
janua. That jajiuinus became jéinus 
before Janudrius janua became J énuarius 
jenua is due to the combined action of 
the preceding and the following j. (It 
must be noticed, however, that a follow- 
ing j alone appears to have no palatal- 
ising power—e.g. Majalis—for at a time 
when jéi#nus was the regular form, the 
derivative janto is found as frequently 
as jénto, whose é, indeed, appears rather 
as the result of analogy with jéjdanus 
than of palatalisation by the /.) 

The change of au to a (see Lindsay, 
Latin Language) is late, and in all 
probability occurred at a time when 
beyond doubt, at least in the vulgar 
speech, the Latin accent was pre- 
dominantly expiratory: eg. Agustus fr. 
Augustus (C.1.L. ix. 1365, A.D. 411), cp. 
the Romance names of the month: It. 
agosto, Span. agosto, Fr. aout; asculto 
fr. ausculto, Caper 108. 6: It. ascoltare, 
Span. ascuchar ‘listen’; *agurium fr. 
augurium: Rhaet. far agur ‘consider,’ 
t. sclagurato ‘unlucky’ fr. *exaguratus, 
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Span. jauro ‘omen.’ It is, however, by 
no means certain that this change of au 
to a was due to the action of the follow- 
ing accent, since the same change occurs 
in accented syllables also: eg. Cladius 
fr. Claudius (C.I.L. ii. 4638, A.D. 275); 
fastus Bdoros fr. faustus Faustus (C.I.A. 
lil. 10, A.D. 209-210); It. Metaro Pesaro 
fr. Lat. Metaurus Pesaurum. The same 
is perhaps true of Augustus also; for 
personal names were commonly ac- 
cented on the first syllable. Quintilian 
(I. v. 23) blames the pronunciation 
Camillus Céthégus; Audax (vii. 362. 
17K) that of Métellus; and Sergius (iv. 
528. 3K) that of Evandvi. Lastly, it is 
worthy of notice that in Lithuanian the 
diphthongs au and ai, when bearing the 
acute, have practically lost their second 
element. Leskien, in Untersuchungen, 
p- 552, speaking of the difference be- 
tween the circumflex and the acute, 
says: ‘Der Unterschied besteht nur 
darin, dass bei jenem der _ hodhere 
(starkere) Teil der Silbe langere Dauer 
hat als der niedere (schwachere), der 
letztere nicht ausgehalten wird (daher 
das dialektisch, nicht iiberall vorkom- 
mende ganzliche Schwinden des u, 7 in 
den Diphthongen du di u.s.w.).’ The 
same change appears in the dialect of 
the cockney, who says abat for about 
(abdut). 

The syncopated forms arfacere cal- 
facere, which Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 184, 
claims to be derived from Gréfdcere caleé- 
facere, are in reality regular forms 
inherited from the period when Latin 
possessed an initial stress. Avéfacere 
caléfacere are new creations made from 
the separate forms facere dré, *facere 
calé, which still existed in early Latin, 
as in Lucretius vi. 962. The two forms. 
the phonetically correct arfacere and 
the analogical aréfacere, existed side by 
side in the classical language. 

The change of initial ou to aw in 
words of the type’ u=~ is due to a pro- 
cess of dissimilation, in which o was 
still further differentiated from the wu. 
This change occurred after the removal 
of the initial stress. Thurneysen, in 
Kuhn’s Zettschrift, 28. 154, ascribes it to 
the action of the following stress accent; 
he is followed by Brugmann, Lindsay, 
Stolz and Hirt. 

During the period of initial stress in 
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Latin there must have been a continual 
struggle between the principles of accent 
and of quantity, a struggle in which 
quantity gained the final victory. It is 
in words of the type u-~ (e.g. fovémus), 
where the two conflicting principles are 
most sharply opposed, that the victory 
would first be gained by one or the 
other. If this is so, words of this type 
were the first to lose the initial stress ; 
and this loss would leave the syllable 
open to changes, which would not take 
place so easily, as long as it bore the 
chief stress of the word. Thus favémus 
but féveo. Brugmann, on the contrary, 
upholds Thurneysen’s contention that 
this change is in reality a weakening of 
the syllable due to a following stress 
accent. But if the second syllable did 
bear a stress, it is rather to be expected 
that the preaccentual ou should become 
“a u; for because in an unaccented 
syllable there is less time and will care- 
fully to differentiate the separate sounds, 
the tendency is towards a further assi- 
milation rather than _ dissimilation. 
Thus in the postaccentual position ou 
and au become #: e.g. condtico conclido 
fr. céndoucé *cénclaudd. Similarly ¢ 
becomes 7, at ot become ez 7. An un- 
accented vowel tends to assimilate itself 
to the surrounding sounds; and since all 
consonants including z and u are closer 
sounds than any vowel, we may expect 
e.g. an unaccented a to become 0, but 
never the reverse: and this is what we 
find. While unaccented o appears to 
have remained in O.H.G., accented o 
became a: e.g. tdgolth ‘daily,’ wégowiso: 
gust ‘guest,’ dhto ‘8’ (Lat. hostis octo). 
In Limousine accented a remains a, 
unaccented a becomes o: e.g. passo fr. 
Lat. passat: possd fr. Lat. passds; sing. 
dugo: plur. ousa. Cp. also the It. 
Pddova fr. *Pdtavum (in place of 
Patdvium); and the O.H.G. change of 
unaccented a to 0, e.g. dblaz ‘ forgive- 
ness’ : oblazzu ‘I forgive.’ These con- 
siderations make it unlikely that au 
represents a weakened form of ou due 
to a following stress. 

On the other hand, if the explanation 
of Vendryes given above is correct, the 
history of ow in Latin is as follows: 

(a) Ou became #% except in the initial 
syllable, where it was protected by the 
stress: e.g. *condoucd>condiico, *manous 
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>mants. When prevocalic this % was 
shortened: e.g. *manoyat>manui. 

(b) The initial stress left words of the 
type u-%, whereupon initial prevocalic 
ou became au: eg. *outnla>avilla 
‘lamb’ : ovis; *fouilla>favilla ‘ember’: 
foveo ; foyémus>favémus : foveo. 

(c) By analogical reconstruction cer. 
tain words, which should regularly 
begin with au, were reformed with oy 
after etymologically connected forms 
not of the type u-~. By this time the 
above-mentioned law of dissimilation, 
by which oy became au, had ceased its 
activity ; and this analogical ou appears 
as u, doubtless through the intermediate 
stage of %@: e.g. *pouellus>*pauellus> 
poyellus (after *pouer) >*piellus >puellus ; 
*crouoris > *crayoris > *crouoris (after 
*crouds) >*crioris >cruoris ‘gen. sing. 
blood.’ Perhaps this change coincided 
with the same change of preconsonantal 
accented ou to %@: e.g. ntimen ‘sign’ fr. 
*noumen neumen : Gk. vedpa ‘nod’; 
vubus ‘blackberry’ fr. *roubos : Lith. 
vaudas ‘red’; lina ‘moon’ fr. *louksna : 
Avest. raoxsna- ‘ bright.’ Meanwhile in 
words not of the type u—~ ow remained: 
e.g. bovis, foveo, novus, novem, ovis, etc. 
The different treatment of ou can be 
explained in two ways. Either the 
initial stress remained on words of this 
type, and so preserved the ow from 
change; or else the syllabic division of 
ou differed according as a long or a 
short syllable followed: i.e. o|uis but 
*pou| ellus. 

The w in place of ou in fluo, ruo, pluo, 
nuo, suus is doubtless due to the enclitic 
position that these words might assume; 
while puer cruor were formed on the 
analogy of puellus cruoris, Further 
novacula ‘knife’ appears for *navdcula 
after *novdre ‘cut’: Skt. k&nduti ‘cut’; 
novalia ‘fallow’ and noverca ‘step- 
mother’ after novus ‘new’; November 
after novem ‘9’; covinus ‘ war-chariot of 
the Britons and Belgae’ is a Keltic word 
probably borrowed after the working of 
the above-mentioned laws, while bovinor 
‘bellow at, revile’ may have been re- 
formed on the analogy of bovem bovis, 
etc. 

Before @ theanalogically reconstructed 
ou became not u, but a sound between 
oand u. Hence *cloyaca became regu- 
larly clava@ca. The form *cloydca was 
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recreated after *cloud *cloyis, etc. (cluo 
=purgo, Pliny 15. 29. 36; Servius ad 
Verg. Aen. 1. 720), and then became 
cloaca (written either clodca or cludca). 
Brugmann, Gr. I1?, p. 198, accepts the 
view (Schulze, Gétt. g. A. 1895, p. 550) 
that ascribes the change of @ to 6 in 
opilio Posilla to its preaccentual position. 
The derivation of dpilio from *oyi-pilid 
is generally accepted ; that of Posilla is 
more doubtful. It is possible that in 
the two forms Pisi/la and Posilla two 
grades of the base pou-s appear, accord- 
ing to which Pasilla=paus- and Posilla 
=p0(u)s- (s. Solmsen, Studien zur latein- 
ischen Lautgeschichte). If the % of upilio 
(fr. *out-pilid cp. niidus fr. *nouedos ; 
nuntius fr. *nouentius) became 6 or 6 
(the value that Brugmann gives the 
sound), when the stress was _ shifted 
from the first to the second syllable, we 
must expect to find every # under the 
same conditions becoming 6. But this 
is not so: e.g. juméntum fr. *jouks- 
mentom : Gk. Sedypa ‘ yoke’; Litcdnus 
fr. Loucdnus; Licilius fr. Louctlios. 


Furthermore, it is not only in the pre- 
accentual syllable that this hesitation 


between 6 and @ is found; it appears 
still more frequently in the accented 
syllable: e.g. rdbus ‘red’ (Fest. p. 264 
Mill.) : risbus; Ofentina : Ufentina; 
bobus : buabus ‘dat. plur. oxen.’ What 
is the origin of this difference of pro- 
nunciation remains yet to be discovered 
—perhaps it rested in dialectic varia- 
tions. Cp., e.g., the dialect of Prae- 
neste, which shows 0 fr. ou: e.g. losna 
‘moon’ : Lat. lana, Avest. raoxsna, 
‘bright,’ Pruss. Jauxnos plur. ‘constel- 
lations.’ And it is worthy of notice 
that the words in which there is this 
variation (for the variation between 
nontius and nuntius, nonus and nundinae, 
etc.,s. Solmsen, Studien, p. go ff., and 
Vendryes, p. 181 ff.) are words which 
might well be chiefly used by country- 
folk. But in any case it is impossible 
to ascribe the change to the action of 
a following stress accent. 

Niedermann, in his E and I im 
Lateinischen, p. 95, lays down the follow- 
ing law: ‘¢ musste im Lateinischen in 
offener vortoniger Silbe zu 7 werden.’ 
In support of his statement he gives six 
examples of this change, viz. inuleus, 
Minerva, miniscor, silicernium, simitu, 


sinister. There seems little doubt that 
e was the vowel that originally stood in 
the first syllable of these words. 

Inuleus (or hin-) ‘young stag, male 
fawn’; Gk. &vedXos ‘stag,’ Arm. wi (fr. 
*onlos) ‘yearling she - goat,’ Prim. It. 
*enelos *eneletos. 

Minerva (older Menerva Quint. I. iv. 
17) fr. *menesoud : Gk. pévos ‘heart,’ 
Lat. promenervat = monet Fest. 244. 

miniscor ‘ pro reminiscitur antiquitus 
dicebatur’ Paul. ex Fest. p. 122 Miill, 
fr. menéi-sko- : Skt. mandydti ‘think,’ 
maniga ‘ thought.’ 

stlicernium ‘funeral feast,’ a much 
disputed word. Four explanations have 
been suggested. By Conway—fr. *sedi- 
cerniom : sedeo ‘sit’; by Immisch—fr. 
*s@d- lucerniom : séd ‘without’; by 
Niedermann—*seni-cerniom : senex ‘old 
man’; by Aufrecht—fr. *s¢li-cerniom : 
stleo ‘ be silent.’ 

simitu ‘at once’ fr. loc. sing. *semet 
semot: Lat. semel, Gk. els. 

sinister ‘left’ fr. *senisteros : Skt. 
sdniyas- ‘ old.’ 

Niedermann then explains the absence 
of the change from ¢ toz in words such as 
ventstus, senéctus, senatus, equéster, pedéster, 
by the working of analogy with vénus, 
sénex, éques, pédes, and in words like 
Teréntius, serénus, prehéndo, Trebéllius, Tre- 
batius by the action of yr. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to ascribe to the action 
of analogy the retention of the e in all 
of the following words : (a) Native words 
— fenestra, gemellar, legimen, metellus, 
pesestds, necesse, sepelio, sevérus ; (b) bor- 
rowed words that have come under the 
influence of the initial stress—dlepesta, 
segestre; (c) early borrowed word— 
enoctlis. It appears therefore that the 
preaccentual position of ¢ in an open 
syllable is not sufficient to produce the 
change to 7. A further explanation 
must be sought. 

To Niedermann’s list of words, in 
which preaccentual 1=e, Walde, Et. lat. 
Worterbuch, adds the following : 

fritillum ‘stillicidium  stercoris in 
sterquilinium ’ fr. *fr-et-illom: Serv. 
serem ‘cacare,’ O. Lat. fretillo ‘ fimum 
purgo.’ 

cicindéla ‘ glow-worm’ fr. *ce-candéla : 
candére ‘ shine.’ 

ciconta ‘stork’ fr. *ce-comia : 
‘sing, O.H.G. huon ‘ cock.’ 


cainere 
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cicatrix ‘scar’ fr. *ce-catrix : Skt. kacas 
‘bond,’ kafcaté ‘ bind.’ 

With regard to cicindéla, I should 
prefer to derive it from a form *ci- 
candéla, in which a becomes 7 through 
the influence of the first 7; otherwise 
we should expect to have ¢ in place of 
a; as e.g. accendo fr. *accando. Thus 
probably also *ciconid, not *ceconia, and 
cicatrix. 

Of more importance to the present 
inquiry are those words in which ac- 
cented ¢ in an open syllable becomes 7 : 

vigil ‘alert’ fr. *vegilis : vegeo ‘be 
strong.’ 

similis ‘ alike’ : semel ‘ once.’ 

licinus ‘ bent’ fr. *lecinos : Gk. Nexpot 
‘branches of stag’s antlers.’ 

simila ‘fine flour’ : Gk. cepidados 
‘fine flour.” Niedermann connects this 
word with the Gk. (varia iwadis ipaios, 
where the 2 is original. 

cilium ‘ eyelid a. 
O.H.G. hélan ‘ hide.’ 

cims ‘ash’ fr. *cenis : Gk. xoves ‘ dust.’ 

milium ‘millet’: Gk. werivn, Lith. 
malnos § millet.’ 

stliqgua ‘pod’ fr. 
skoltka ‘ oyster.’ 

tilia ‘lime-tree’ fr. 
‘elm,’ Ir. zetle ‘ lime.’ 

vicinus ‘cattle-louse’ fr. *vecinos : Lith. 
erké ‘sheep-louse,’ Lett. érce ‘ cattle- 
mite,’ Idg. base erek, s. Hirt Ablaut, 
p. 124. 

nilul ‘nothing’ fr. *ne-hilom 
etc. 

nimis ‘too much’ fr. *ne-mis 
etc. 

spicio ‘see 
‘ see.’ 

nuhi, tibt, sbi fr. *mehd, *tefi, *sefi: Skt. 
malyam, Umbr. mehe ; Umbr. tefe ; Osc. 
SIFEI. 

Niedermann’s explanation of the 7 in 
similis, spicio, cilium as due to the in- 
fiuence of the compounds assimilis, etc., 
conspicio, etc., superctlium, etc. (cp. plico, 
vigo : applico, etc., tvrigo, etc.), and in 
mihi, etc., to their enclitic position, 
though it may apply to these words, 
does not account for the 7 in licinus, 
simila, cinis, milium, ricinus, nimis, siliqua, 
tilia. But if an examination be made 
of the twenty-six words already men- 
tioned in which ¢ in the initial open 
syllable becomes 7, it will be seen that 


*celiom : célare, 


*sceliqua: O. Bulg. 


*telia: Arm. feti 


> neque, 
> neque, 


 : specto, Avest. 


Spasyerti 
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in twenty-two cases the second syllable 
also contains i. It appears, therefore, 
that this change of ¢ to 7 is due to the 
influence of the following i (cp. tis, miis 
fr. eis, meis), and is entirely independent 
of any question of accent. 

The presence of r in the syllable pre- 
serves the e from change: e.g. Tiberis, 
aperio, brevis, canterius, comperto, trepidus, 
expertor, periculum, ferio, gremium, tremis- 
sis, crepida, hert, inferiae, interim, interior, 
veterinus, meridiés, nerio, peritus, queri- 
monia. 

It remains to examine those words in 
which firstly 7 appears for e without } 
in the next syllable, secondly e remains 
despite 7 in the next syllable, thirdly i 
appears for e despite 7. 

t appears for e¢ without the presence 
of 7 in the next syllable: 

hinuleus ‘young stag’ fr. *eneletos 
through analogy with hinnus hinnulus 
‘mule’ borrowed from the Gk. ios 
‘mule.’ 

vitulus ‘calf’: Gk. Coan éredor, Aeol. 
éraros ‘ yearling,’ Skt. vdtsa-s ‘calf, 
Lat. vetus ‘old,’ Fr. *vetslos *vitslos (i 
from the three consonant law). So 
Niedermann. 

silex ‘crystal’ fr. *scelec-: O. Bulg. 
skala ‘rock’; 7 after the oblique cases 
stlicem stlicts, etc. 

cicatrix ‘scar,’ if from *cecatrix, has 
obtained its 7 through connection by 
popular etymolog y with cicur: cp. Varro 
I. 1. vii. gt: ‘nulla res neque cicurare 
neque mederi potis est.’ But s. under 
ciconia. 

ciconia ‘stork’ probably despite Walde 
fr. *cicdnia ; s. above. 

Minerva: if this word does really 
represent an older *menesoud, I can offer 
no other explanation for the 7 than that 
it may be a word borrowed from a dia- 
lect where original e¢ was spoken very 
close. The forms plico, rigo, minor, vigeo 
Niedermann rightly explains as in- 
fluenced by their compounds, rigor rigeo 
as analogical reformations after frigus 
frig geo. Fiber ‘ beaver,’ filix ‘ fern,’ sine 

‘without,’ tinea ‘bookworm,’ he con- 
siders to be forms containing original t. 

The retention of e despite a following 
7 must be ascribed to analogical asso- 
ciation with connected forms, in which 
the ¢ is regularly retained: eg. gent 
culum : genu, attegta : tego, equinus : equus, 
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etiam : et, geminus : gemellus, genitor : 
genetrix, tmpedio : pedis, legio : lego, 
lepidus : lepor, levis : levem, medicus : 
medeor, memint : memor, penitus : penus, 
petigo : peto, seliquastrum : sella, specio : 
spext, venta : venus, vento : vént, benignus : 
bene, petilus also petulus. Harder are 
medius and melior. It is possible that 
the change of e to 7 took place before 
the change of prevocalicz to7. Hence 
medius and melior (cp. Skt. mddhya-s 
‘middle,’ and comp. suffix -gos- in 
géviyas ‘heavier’) retain their ¢. If 
this be so, the 7 of ctliwm and spicio is 
due solely to the analogy of their com- 
pounded forms, while we may add to 
this class words like venio, specio, etiam, 
etc. 

In three words 7 appears for e despite 
the presence of 7. 

stribiligo : the etymology of this word 
and its connection with strebula is too 
doubtful to be of service in the con- 
sideration of this question (S. Walde, 
Et. lat. Wort.) 

fritillum: it is to be noted that the 
e-form fretillo does actually occur in an 
inscription (C.G.L. v. 590. 20). Perhaps 
fritillum is due to formal analogy with 
fritillus : frutex. 


ricinus may have followed the analogy 
of licinus fr. *lecinos, but this is very 
doubtful. 

We may therefore enunciate the law 
that ¢ in an open syllable not preceded 
or followed by r becomes 7 when the 
next syllable contains an 7. This change 
is entirely independent of any action of 
the accent. 

Here belong the numerous instances 
in which the preposition *en (Osc. 
Umbr. en, Gk. év, O. Pruss. en) stood 
before initial 7, whether as a preposition 
proper or as a prefix in composition. 
Thus initium fr. *enitiom, in igne fr. 
*en igne *en egne. Similarly *en- ‘ un-’ 
became in-. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that 
of the sound-changes ascribed to the 
action of a penultimate stress in Latin 
some are clearly not the result of such 
a stress, while for others there are better 
reasons more fully in accord with the 
other facts of the language; and that 
there is therefore no phonetic evidence 
in the classical and preclassical periods 
for the existence of a penultimate stress 
in classical Latin. 

R. L. TURNER. 


Christ's College, Cambridge. 





ON HORACE, ARS 


Difficile est proprie communia dicere ; tuque 
rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 


PERHAPS I may be allowed to suggest 
a solution of the well-known difficulty in 
these lines, which, so far as I know, has 
not hitherto been proposed. 

The accepted explanation used for- 
merly to be that adopted from Acron 
by Lambinus: ‘Communia hoc loco 
appellat Horatius argumenta fabularum 
a nullo adhuc tractata, et ita quae cuivis 
exposita sunt, et in medio quodammodo 
posita, quasi vacua et a nemine occu- 
pata. Talia igitur argumenta difficile 
est ita tractare ut proprie tua iure dici 
possint.’ That is, ‘communia’ are 
things which are still ‘ communis iuris,’ 
hot yet appropriated. ; 

The difficulties, however, of this inter- 
pretation are very serious. In the first 
Place, it would not be easy to show that 


POETICA, ll. 128-130. 


‘communis’ was ever used, legally or 
otherwise, in the sense required. As op- 
posed to‘propria,’ ‘communia’ are things 
that everyone uses, not things that no 
one uses. Again, the ‘ Publica materies’ 
of 1. 131 may most naturally be taken as 
equivalent to ‘communia’ in 1. 128 ; but 
the reference there is obviously to 
material which has been commonly 
used, and not to new and untouched 
matter. That Lambinus felt this diffi- 
culty is obvious from his long and 
elaborate note on 1. 131. 

I venture to sdy that no one would 
have adopted this explanation of ‘ com- 
munia,’ unless he had been very hard 
pressed by the supposed necessities of 
the logical connexion ; and for the most 
part modern editors have abandoned it. 
We can hardly, indeed, fail to see a con- 
nexion between the phrase used here 
by Horace and theexpression, ‘7@s xowa 
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Suavonpara idvocopev ;’ quoted by Rib- 
beck from Hermogenes, Ilepi peodouv 
Sewortntos. There it forms the heading 
of a short chapter on the means by 
which an orator may most effectively 
appropriate commonplaces to his own 
use, as for example by admitting them 
to be commonplaces, and at the same 
time arguing that they have a special 
appropriateness for his particular occa- 
sion. The expression of Hermogenes 
might quite fairly be translated almost 
in the words of Hcrace: ‘ Quomodo 
communia proprie dicemus?’ Modern 
editors, therefore, as Orelli and Kiess- 
ling, take ‘communia’ to mean common 
types of character and feelings, and 
understand the expression to refer to 
the difficulty of individualising these by 
embodying them in personages of one’s 
own invention, instead of accepting the 
traditional persons of classical epic and 
drama. This explanation is much better 
than the other,? but still not quite satis- 
factory; and it seems to take away 
altogether the opening for originality in 
treatment which by the former inter- 
pretation was suggested in ‘ proprie,’ and 
is further referred to in the lines which 
follow. 

If the expression ‘ Difficile est pro- 
prie communia dicere’ stood alone, we 
should all probably accept it, as I think 
it is commonly understood when quoted 
by itself, in the sense, ‘ It is difficult to 
treat of themes which have been com- 
monly handled, in such a manner as to 
put upon them the distinctive mark of 
your own individual genius.’ I main- 
tain that this is in fact the meaning. 
Horace has been alluding to the am- 
bitious endeavour to treat of new sub- 
jects, to produce something altogether 





1 This was Johnson’s interpretation: ‘He 
means that it is difficult to appropriate to par- 
ticular persons qualities which are common to 
all mankind, as Homer has done’ (Boswell, 
Life of Johnson, Ch. xxx.). 
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original, the idea being that it is too 
easy an enterprise to follow the beaten 
track and merely reproduce the stories 
and characters which have been estab. 
lished by tradition. Then in the lines 
which we are discussing he turns more 
particularly to his friend the elder Piso, 
who must have been engaged at the 
moment in dramatising the story of the 
Iliad : 
tuque 


rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 


(We note the individual form of 
address and the present indicative of 
‘ deducis.’) 

Surely it would be a poor compli- 
ment to a friend and fellow-poet to 
say ‘It is hard to be in any way 
original, therefore you are right in not 
attempting it.’ The meaning, I take it, 
really is (if I may slightly expand the 
expression) : ‘To stamp the mark of the 
individual genius upon themes which 
have already been often treated is a 
task hard enough to satisfy any poet's 
ambition, and in choosing the story 
of the Iliad for your drama you are 
better advised than if you selected some 
altogether new and unknown subject.’ 
And then he proceeds to point out the 
conditions under which originality can 
be shown in the treatment of a theme 
which has been already dealt with by 
others. 

I hold that this is a perfectly natural 
meaning to attach to the passage, and 
that it is supported both by the context 
and by the fact that we have here an 
address, not to writers generally, but to 
a particular man of eminence, who is 
the poet’s friend, and who might be 
open to the criticism that in the work 
which he had in hand he was attempt- 
ing a task below the level of his genius. 


G. C. MACAULAY. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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NOTE 


ISOCRATES, AD DEMONICUM, 
12D. 


” \ \ lel , , in 

drov yap Tovs T@ NOYH povoy Wevd0- 
pévous atrodoKipatoper, 7 Tov ye TOS 
16 Sip Tavtt €LatTovpévous pavrous 
evar djcopev, wavTi éXaTT. iS an in- 
excusable hiatus. Also éAatrToupévous 


T® Siw is no proper antithesis to yevdo- 
pévous TO Oyo. We require a word 
equivalent to wevdouévous, and it seems 
evident that we should write m\artto- 
pévous. 


W. R. PATON. 
Vathy, Samos, Turkey. 





REVIEWS 


MURRAY’S EURIPIDES: Vot. III. 


Euripidis fabulae : recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit GIL- 
bERTUS MurraAyY linguae Graecae 
in Universitate Oxoniensi Regius pro- 
fessor. Tom. iii. Oxonii: e Typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano. MCMIX. 


It is somewhat late in the day’ to notice 
the appearance of the third volume of 
Prof. Murray’s Euripides, but the com- 
pletion of his text of the extant plays 
is too important a matter to be passed 
over in silence. We were originally 
promised a fourth volume, to contain 
the Fragments, and it is much to be 
hoped that this expectation will be 
realised in the near future. To under- 
take a fresh recension of the Fragments 
at the present time is a task involving 
difficulties of an unusually serious kind ; 
but now that Nauck is rapidly becoming 
out of date, the want of a new edition is 
undeniable, and a convenient means of 
access to the larger papyrus finds—such 
as the fragments of the Antiope, Hypsi- 
pyle, and Cretans—would be especially 
welcome. 

_ The plays contained in this volume, 
if the Rhesus is left out of account, are 
perhaps the most difficult of all in 
tespect of the problems which they 
present to the textual critic. The Helena 
and the Bacchae are extremely corrupt ; 
the Orestes and the Phoenissae are held 
to be considerably interpolated; and 
the Iphigenia at Aulis has suffered 


cs Ti. fault is not with the reviewer.—ED. 
Udll. 


grievously in both ways. The succinct 
but lucid account which Prof. Murray 
gives of the probable history of the last- 
named play could hardly be bettered, 
and perhaps comes as near to the truth 
as the present state of our knowledge 
permits. But I find it difficult to under- 
stand why the younger Euripides should 
have written an entirely new prologue 
rather than attempt an adaptation of his 
father’s work. 

The editor is fully equipped with the 
diplomatic material required for his 
purpose, and has not spared pains in 
verifying his own collations and those of 
others, where any reasonable doubt of 
their accuracy existed. The absence of 
appreciable gain shows that the field 
has been well-nigh exhausted, apart 
from the unknown stores which the 
sands of Egypt may still conceal. And 
indeed, since the time of Kirchhoff, the 
principal data upon which the criticism 
of Euripides must rest have been securely 
established. For general use the present 
edition is undoubtedly the most conve- 
nient that exists. The apparatus is rea- 
sonable in compass, and the material 
selected for inclusion is generally what 
is needed. From the more notable 
omissions I select a few for mention: in 
Rhes. 115 Schaefer’s 7) od porns, which 
some will prefer to the text chosen; 7b. 
290 Ruhnken’s Spéuor ; in J.A. 530 the 
anon. éyevoduny ;in Hel. 289 Scaliger’s 
Soxodvtos, which is supported by 658 ; 
ib. 434 Paley’s éyouuer, which is con- 
firmed by the punctuation in LP, and 
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avoids the unnatural anacoluthon; and 
in Bacch. 427 the vulg. codov. Of 
course, Wecklein is in any case indis- 
pensable for those who desire complete 
information, but unfortunately Murray’s 
apparatus is open to the criticism that 
it is often incorrect. This 4s especially 
the case in its record of previous con- 
jectures ; and the defect is the more sur- 
prising, since Wecklein has bestowed 
much labour on this department, and is 
almost always accurate. The following 
list justifies what has been said and may 
be useful for a new edition: Hel. 345 
xpovov belongs to Orelli; 1b. 578 ta o” 
ovdeis to Elmsley; ib. 705 Avypor del. 
Badham ; 1b. 775 év vavolv or, adopted 
in the text, belongs to Rappold (not 
Apelt) and Boissonade conj. évtavoias 
(not -ovs); 7b. 817 o’ add. Schaefer, but 
there is no note; 2b. 1286 the lacuna 
at the point marked was Badham’s 
remedy, and in 1287 7d belongs to 
Reiske ; 7b. 1353 a’ add. Bothe; Phoen. 
361 6€ tapBos belongs to Grotius ; 7b. 
826 Aipxa and @ to Schenkl; 1b. 1263 
otepeion to Reiske; Or. 836 dove (not 
govov) is the reading of the MSS.; 
7b. 1075 the n. is unintelligible without 
the mention of Bothe’s warpiéi; ib. 
1386 xuxvortépov belongs to Barnes; 
Bacch. 102 Allen proposed @nporpedov 
(not O@nporpodov); ib. 766 ex’, avdros 
belongs to Bruhn. In Bacch. 1267 
Suecretéotepos is adopted against the 
MSS. after Zenodotus, and with many 
modern scholars ; but in Rhes. 43 the 
same form is printed without any warn- 
ing that the MSS. have duwzerH. In 
I.A. 23 Avy belongs to Hermann ; 
ib. 253 movrvov to Weil; ib. 418 Her- 
mann’s os zt is adopted, but it is not 
stated that LP have dare. I.A. 694 is 
a curious case. osuwoyavei belongs to 
Heath, although he understood it dif- 
ferently ; Musgrave saw that the future 
of cumeyvaiyw was required, but wrote 
it curcxvaver. The editor has probably 
been misled by England’s note; but I 
fail to see why he did not adopt cvmo- 
xvavel, since he does not follow Porson 
in Or. 298. In J.A. 748 é€evtopjcwr 
belongs to England; 7b. 1036 tiv’ 
‘Tuévatos to Markland; 7b. 1041 
vuppoxopwov to Reiske ; 7b. 1151, where 
the reading adopted is extraordinarily 
harsh, €@v belongs to Musgrave, and 
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médw to Scaliger; 7b. 1381 rovcd’ has 
been anticipated (see Paley); 7b. 1435 
"ue py belongs to Porson, and & 
pot to Herwerden. A _ reading of 
‘Pan.’ is quoted in Rhes. 95, although 
the MS. is stated to contain only 
vv. 48-90 (this error seems to come 
from Wecklein). In Rhes. 143 dtrapao’ 
is Wecklein’s conj. for draipwo’ ; ib. 550 
péptuvav belongs to Heath; 7b. 561 the 
suggestion is good, but was anticipated 
by W. Headlam in C.R. xv. 102; 1b. 557 
read ‘ weAdOe (v)’ [the same mistake is 
in Wecklein]; 7b. 686 the division 
between the speakers given in the text 
appears to be due to Musgrave; 1b. 687 
the n. omits to state that the second 
O68. was restored by Heath for jycy. of 
the MSS. ; 7b. 702 the reading of L? 
should have been given; 7b. 705 LP's 
variant is recorded here but not in 706; 
ib. 805 Lenting’s roréptoe Sp@ow is suf- 
ficiently like the editor's correction to 
require mention. It is convenient to 
add here certain errors and inconsist- 
encies either in the text or notes, some 
of which appear to be the results of 
oversight. In Or. 261 why not the well- 
attested iépeac (Meisterhans*, p. 40)? 
iepéa is read in Bacch. 1114. Why is 
mvevyov adopted from the MSS. in 
Or. 277 and Her. 1093, but mAevyov in 
Ion 524, 766 against them? Aevpor 
should be restored throughout.’ In 
Or. 1186 and Hel. 549 wmorieis and 
mpoatiets are printed: has the editor 
changed his mind since writing the 
Preface to Vol. I.? In Hel. 1482 
viccovrat is given against the MSS., but 
in Cycl. 43 vion with them, and in 
Phoen. 1234 vicecOe with the minority. 
In Rhes. 313 I cannot understand ouapty 
(for ouap7H),—or the critical note, which 
does not agree with Wecklein’s report 
of the facts. But even if two scribes 
wrote oudpty here, that surely does not 
justify its adoption against the over- 
whelming evidence in favour of opaprf. 
In Bacch. 1374 the doubtful form aixeiav 
(Jebb on O.C. 748) is introduced with- 
out authority, and without any warning; 
and why not aixeav (Chandler, §100) in 
any case ? 


— 





1 | find it difficult to believe that the same 
hand wrote dyporas in Rhes. 266 and dypoorats, 
26. 287 ; but there the variation is deliberate. 
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It seems ungracious to dwell on these 
minutiae, but the vaiue of a critical 
edition must largely depend upon its 
scrupulous accuracy; and small mis- 
takes often give a good deal of 
trouble to subsequent investigators. 
Besides, though it frequently matters 
little who first proposed a particular 
emendation, to ascribe cupiyywr .. . 
ceBifovre to Wilamowitz in Hel. 358, 
and tyvd’ and xaxa to the same critic 
ib. 679, without qualification in either 
case, 1s to ignore the labours of a 
number of scholars from the time of 
Musgrave onwards. I am sure that this 
deliberate wiping of the slate fosters a 
tendency manifest in the book which I 
cannot do otherwise than deplore. In- 
dependence is a cardinal virtue in an 
editor of Greek plays, but when a critic 
goes so far as to find himself in oppo- 
sition to the declared consensus of a 
great majority of his predecessors, he 
should pause many times before yielding 
to his own bias. It is not intended to 
imply that the editor is chargeable with 
rash innovation. On the contrary, he 
shows a wise discrimination in the re- 
jection of ill-advised conjectures; and 
there are very few passages where un- 
necessary alterations like SucxdAeas in 
Hel. 993 or matpos in Or. 416 (cf. 1139) 
are introduced. His indifference to 
previous opinion is rather shown in his 
frequent refusal to accept established 
remedies, which, if not certain, have at 
least such high probability as entitles 
them to displace a corrupt original. 
The requirements of space limit me to 
a few illustrations. In Hel. 1017 
Stephanus restored repaivw for rapawa: 
and since Theonoe is not advising at 
all, but giving her decision on an issue 
submitted to her, his alteration has been 
accepted with hardly a dissenting voice. 
For the confusion see Plat. Rep. 532 A. 
Yet Prof. Murray reverts to rapawva, just 
as he declines to adopt Canter’s Kuzpus 
for ydpus a few lines before(1006). Similar 
treatment is given to Brodaeus’ S5vcyapov 
in 687 and to Reiske’s mdpos in 870. 
Musgrave’s palmary vay’ (for dup’: 
cf. I.4. 888) is rejected in Phoen. 370, 
Badham-Nauck’s & Aarods ib. 175, 
Scaliger’s vropodov in J.A. 1204, Elms- 
ley’s érepa in Bacch. 905, Sallier’s pimress 
in Rhes. 446, and Musgrave’s émideEiats 

NO. CCXXVII. VOL. XXVI. 


(-ovs) 7b. 364. In Rhes. 989 Jacobs’ 
tagpov (for otpatov: cf. 111) is just as 
probable as Valckenaer’s tpoyndXarns in 
950. In Phoen. 1702 dup’ is not even 
mentioned, but its soundness is estab- 
lished by Or. 1082, I.A. 554. Soph. At. 
447, etc. 

The remarkable success which has 
attended Prof. Murray’s efforts to con- 
vince the general public of the perma- 
nent value of the Euripidean drama 
gives exceptional interest to his recen- 
sion of the text. There are several 
attractive and ingenious corrections: 
particularly neat are Hel. 372 dupate 8 
aBpoe oxnpa reaivers, I.A. 234 édewor 
(for weiduvov), Rhes. 849 & éxas (for 
d€ xal). Others, which are undoubted 
improvements, may be seen at Hel. 196, 
866, 1387 (but there is something wrong 
with the reference in the n.), Phoen. 
793, 1714, Bacch. 294, I.A. 385, 590, 
Rhes. 256. The notes have also been 
enriched by communications from Wila- 
mowitz, Verrall, Bruhn, and others, and 
the text is occasionally altered in ac- 
cordance with their suggestions. A 
good proposal by Dr. Verrall will be 
found at Or. 393 jKxovca, deidov 8° 
oAuyaKis Aéyety Kaxa, where a change of 
punctuation clears up a_ well-known 
difficulty. But a similar device of the 
same critic will hardly serve at Rhes. 889 
tapBo, Netoowy Tobe, Tia. I am afraid 
that Prof. Murray attributes an exag- 
gerated value to revised punctuation, as 
a means of interpreting and defending 
the text, where other critics believe it to 
be corrupt. The continual recurrence 
of the dash suggests a ruggedness and 
abruptness of style which is entirely 
alien to the severe dignity of ancient 
art.!. A typical example of what I mean 
will be found at Or. 698, where the new 
text gives e& 8 ovyws tis ad’Tov— 
évreivovte pev | YaAV UrrEiKot K.T.E.? 

The difficulty of the traditional text 
is shown by the large number of pas- 
sages which continue to resist the 
efforts of successive editors either to 
explain or to emend them. There are 
many cases where Prof. Murray gives 
no hint whether he is satisfied with the 





1 Cf. Demetr. de eloc. 103. 
2 Others are He/. 278, 288 ; Phoen. 988, 1514; 
Or. 1245; Bacch. 115, 843. 
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text as it stands or not.! But, since he 
has told us that Euripides needs inter- 
pretation rather than correction, we 
shall continue to hope that some day he 
will find an opportunity to carry out his 
purpose? of publishing areasoned defence 
of his text. In the meantime we are 
grateful for the occasional scraps of 
explanation in the critical notes, such 
as the illuminating reference to Herac- 
litus on Bacch. 200. I.A. 1443 is a case 
of brevity leading to obscurity, and I 
doubt if the translations of 70 ypewy as 
‘id quod faciendum erat’ (ib. 1331) or 
Javatos ampopaciotos as ‘indeprecabilis 
Mors’ (Bacch. 1002), or the explanation 
of avyafn as ‘art dazzled’ (?) in Bacch. 
597 will meet with general approval. 

I have very little room to notice the 
treatment of the metres, which presents 
many interesting features. It is perhaps 
enough to say that Prof. Murray shows 





1 Such are Rhes. 340; Bacch. 314, 793, 799 ; 
Phoen. 448, 473, 916,924; Hed. 1080 (where I 
still advocate cuppaprupés cor). 

2 See Preface to vol. ii. 


a complete mastery of his subject, and 
has made a full use of the recent de. 
velopments in metrical study, while 
freely following his own judgment in 
the arrangement of his schemes. In 
this respect the edition marks a distinct 
advance. I am very glad that he has 
explained the system of the eicOéceis, 
which others besides P. Maas have 
found obscure. But I doubt whether 
the principle ‘maior eia@eovs brevius 
metrum vel clausulam significat’ can 
be satisfactorily carried out. There is 
a large number of instances (e.g. Phoen. 
1038-1041, Bacch. 112-115) where it 
seems to be violated; but, however this 
may be, it certainly has the general 
disadvantage of concealing the preva- 
lence of the dimeter, which it is of 
primary importance for the student to 
observe. 

There is a somewhat large crop of 
misprints, and I notice that o@oai and 
its congeners often lose their newly- 
acquired iota. 

A. C. PEARSON, 





GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT. 


Hypothek und Hypallagma: Beitrag zum 
Pfand- und Vollstreckungsrecht der 
griechischen Papyri. Von A. B. 
SCHWARZ. I vol. 8vo. Pp. vii+152. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1911. M. 6 geheftet; M. 7 gebunden. 


Studien zur byzantinischen Verwaltung 
Agyptens. Von MATTHIAS GELZER. 
1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 107. Leipzig: 
Quelle und Meyer, 1g0g. M. 3.60. 


Ptolemais in Oberagypten: ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Hellenismus in 
Agvpten. Von GERHARD PLAUMANN. 
1 vol. 8vo. Pp. xii+137. Same 
publishers, 1910. M. 4.50. 


Dr. SCHWARz’S monograph is a care- 
ful and able study of the relation 
between two forms of security or 
hypothecation met with in Greek 
papyri. We hear both of izroOnxn and of 
vmdAXaypa in a very similar sense, and 
the tendency till recently had been to re- 
gard the terms as, for practical purposes, 
synonymous. Lately, however, their 
identity has been questioned, and in the 


present volume Dr. Schwarz investi- 
gates the evidence with a view to 
determining what, if any, difference 
there was between them. As usual in 
papyrological questions, the chain of 
evidence is seriously incomplete, and 
much must be left to conjecture; but 
there can now be no doubt that a 
definite distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the two kinds of contract, and 
there seems little reason to question 
the correctness of Dr. Schwarz’s con- 
clusion. The first and most obvious 
point of difference is that the broOnxn 
(with some apparent exceptions) con- 
tains a clause (lex commussoria) pro- 
viding for forfeiture of the hypothe- 
cated property, in case of default, 
whereas this never occurs in the 
imddXaypa, in which we find instead 
the usual clause giving the creditor the 
right of execution, upon non-payment, 
against the debtor’s person and whole 
property, the objects pledged being, 
however, specially mentioned (rs 
mpakews yuvouevns tm Sei, K.T.d.)s 
From an examination of the extant 
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documents of both classes, Dr. Schwarz 
concludes that the difference was this: 
The iro8H«n was the definite pledging 
of some particular property and no 
other, the property pledged being for- 
feited to the creditor in case of default, 
and the remainder of the creditor’s 
property being exempt—at least in the 
first instance; for it seems possible that 
in some caseS if the security proved 
inadequate the creditor might take 
further steps. In the tadddXaypa, on 
the contrary, the ordinary power of 
execution against the debtor’s person 
and property was granted, though 
certain property was specially singled 
out év UraddXaypate; the creditor thus 
receiving greater security than in ordi- 
nary loans, since the debtor had no 
power to alienate or pledge the hypothe- 
cated property to a third person till he 
had paid the debt. In the second part 


of the book the author deals with the 
methods of execution in the two cases, 
showing, with great probability, that 
in the vwddXayya the usual method of 
distraint was followed, whereas a special 
procedure existed for the t7oOnxn. The 
usefulness of the volume for general 


reference would have been increased by 
a subject-index. 

The second and third works are 
numbers 13 and 18 respectively of the 
‘Leipziger historische Abhandlungen.’ 
Gelzer’s Studien has already become 
indispensable to students of Byzantine 
papyri. The whole Byzantine period 
has been till lately too much neglected 
by papyrologists, but recent editions of 
texts of this period, notably J. Maspero’s 
Cairo catalogue, have attracted to it a 
larger share of attention, and the 
present volume was peculiarly wel- 
come. High praise must be given to 
the author’s treatment of his subject. 
In his first chapter he traces the 
development of the various subdivisions 
of Egypt, and arrives at some chrono- 
logical conclusions which will be of 
great assistance in dating documents. 
In the second he studies the system of 
tax-collection, and in the third traces 
the economic and political decline 
which by the seventh century had re- 
duced the country to a state of virtual 
anarchy. The general development is 
admirably given, and in details the 
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author clears up many doubtful points. 
He is certainly right as to the date 
of Justinian’s 13th edict and, in con- 
sequence, Maspero’s Cairo papyri 
67002, etc. (his dates are accepted by 
Maspero in the Addenda to the Cairo 
volume), and in the last chapter he 
gives a convincing account of the pagar- 
chies. His statement, however, that in 
mayapxia “Apowoilrov, the second word 
refers to the zrodus, not the voyues, may 
be doubted, since in the B. M. Aphro- 
dito papyri the word is usually pre- 
ceded by rod, which cannot refer to 
mons ; for the form compare Q@uwitou, 
B. M. Papp. 1460, 52, 1523, 14. Alto- 
gether this little volume is one of the 
best and most useful papyrological 
monographs which have appeared for 
some time. 

Dr. Plaumann’s subtitle suggests a 
subject of exceptional interest; and 
were the evidence adequate, it would be 
a fascinating task to trace the fortunes 
and public and private life of this 
southern outpost of Hellenism. But 
alas! the evidence is on the contrary 
woefully scanty, and with all his 
industry and acuteness the author 
cannot construct any connected narra- 
tive from such scraps of information as 
we possess. He uses these to the 
utmost, but on many points his con- 
clusions are of necessity highly con- 
jectural, and much of the book is 
occupied with discussions on points of 
detail, necessary to complete such a 
picture as can be drawn but not of 
much general interest in themselves ; 
nor does the author's style compensate 
for this inevitable defect. The volume 
is, however, very useful as collecting 
and interpreting the available evidence, 
and makes considerable additions to 
our knowledge of the subject; nor is 
the evidence, after all, so scanty as to 
prevent the author from tracing at least 
the general line of development. It is 
interesting to see how long the city 
retained its predominantly Hellenic 
character, and how late (doubtless a 
result of this fact) Christianity was in 
gaining a foothold in it. The author 
of course makes use of B.M. Pap. 
604 (III. pp. 70-87), the connexion 
of which with Ptolemais was first es- 
tablished by Wilcken, and his detailed 
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treatment of it is of great value. He 
makes several improvements in the 
text, and it will perhaps be of interest, 
in concluding this notice, to record the 
result of a re-examination of the papy- 
rus, undertaken in order to test his 
suggestions. 

A. Line g. There is no writing 
between the name and the specifica- 
tion of the holding, as P. infers from 
the photograph (p. 1001); 12. ¢ is 
right for 1¢ (p. 1015); 13. P. suggests 
(p. 78, note), in place of the symbol 
for aroura, that for 4 followed by that 
for artaba (=‘}-artaba-land’). This 
is certainly right, but he is mistaken in 
saying ‘ Was Kenyon vec liest, ist wohl 
das Zahlzeichen, das mit a=1 endigt.’ 
vec. seems Clearly right and is confirmed 
by 1. 122, where the 4-artaba-land 
again occurs, and where for av' of the 
printed text vet is to be read. The 
word is there followed by the symbol 
for aroura, which the clerk accidentally 
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Plato’s Phaedo. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by JoHN BURNET. 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, rg1I. 
1 vol. 8vo. Introduction, Pp. 59; 
Notes, Pp. 158; about 310 pp. alto- 
gether. 5s. 


A NEW school edition of the Phaedo has 
been greatly needed, and for scholarli- 
ness and lucidity Prof. Burnet’s produc- 
tion supersedes all earlier editions of 
the same kind. The text is mainly the 
same as that arranged by Prof. Burnet 
for the Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis, based on the three arche- 
typal MSS. B, T and W. The notes 
are concise and to the point, including 
some interesting biographical com- 
ments, very clear explanations of certain 
niceties of idiom, elucidations of the 
argument, and the most direct solu- 
tions of well-known difficulties, such as 
69 b 1-5 and gg d, e (BAérwy mpos ta 
mMpaypara Tois Oupace K.T.A.). 

However, this otherwise excellent 
school edition has been made the 
vehicle of a brief but keen polemic 
against the accepted views of the Phaedo 
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omitted in ]. 13. veut is obscure to me; 
14. P.’s reading of the symbol after 
IIroreuac® (p. 106, note) is right; 43. 
The reading is certainly Xa, not ad, 
which P. sees in the photograph (p. 108, 
note); 46. textov® (p. 106, note) is 
right ; 58. «Anp° is to be read (p. ror); 
201. The traces are very slight but not 
inconsistent with Ayuewov (ib.); B. 
20, 256. Tavyrwros is to be read in both 
places. In 20 read «x X[ap|atiwvos 
(7b.) ; 97. KadAcpt (p. 107?) is right. P, 
throws doubt on Azro* (Il. 97, 268, 355), 
adding that in 355 ‘ Avov scheint sicher 
zu sein.’ Azro* is right in all places; 
in 355 it is followed by the symbol 
denoting that the father’s name is the 
same, and the two being run together, 
the characters look like v; 116. Aveov 
is not impossible (p. 101°); 117. I 
cannot reconcile the not inconsiderable 
traces with P.’s suggestion. 
H. I. BELL. 


British Museum, London. 







and kindred dialogues, a polemic so 
startling that the student trained on 
orthodox lines will scratch his head 
and say, with the old lady of the 
nursery rhyme, ‘ Surely this is none of I.’ 
To put Prof. Burnet’s thesis in a 
nutshell, the Theory of Ideas was not 
really the work of Plato, but primarily 
of the Pythagoreans, and later of 
Socrates, who derived it from them, 
and the dialogues that have been 
supposed to be peculiarly Platonic and 
to give Plato’s own teaching (¢. g. the 
Phaedo and the Republic) do not repre- 
sent Plato’s doctrines at all, but those 
of his master Socrates. Further, the 
only dialogues which were written by 
Plato to inculcate his own views were 
those in which Socrates either keeps in 
the background or is entirely absent, 
e.g. Sophist, Statesman, Timaeus, Critias, 
Laws. As tothe Phaedo, it is a Socratic 
dialogue in toto, and gives in the main 
a strictly true account of the way 
Socrates spent his last hours, especially 
in reference to his utterances about 
immortality. 

To prepare the way for these con- 
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clusions, we are told that, the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon being unreliable, 
there is no good evidence for the 
personality and utterances of the 
historical Socrates, save that found 
in the dialogues of Plato, who had 
far more chances of personal asso- 
ciation with Socrates than Xenophon ; 
that Plato was remarkably true to 
historical facts in the general setting 
of his dialogues; that Socrates, ac- 
cording to the testimony even of the 
Memorabilia, and particularly of the 
Clouds, was well acquainted with 
the physical theories of his time, and 
that therefore the tale of mental de- 
velopment related in Phaedo 96 a seg. 
was truly that of Socrates himself; 
that here, and in practically all the 
dialogues that introduce the Theory 
of Ideas, it is Socrates who expounds 
the theory ; and that the conventional 
reserve with which the Socrates of the 
Apology alludes to immortality is no 
bar to the view that he actually taught 
the doctrine of immortality and perérn 
Gavérov as outlined in the Phaedo. 

Prof. Burnet has pleaded his cause 
with great ingenuity, and his enthusiasm 
has carried him easily over obstacles at 
which most men would stumble. It 
will, of course, be obvious that the pos- 
sibility of a Pythagorean origin of the 
eién and of their adoption by Socrates 
is too problematical to form the basis 
of another thesis, and that the main 
question is whether Prof. Burnet, apart 
from that, has made out a good case 
for his theory that the Socrates of 
the Phaedo is historical or not. It 
cannot be said that he has; some of 
his arguments, as will be seen, are the 
reverse of convincing. 

When, for instance, he has asserted 
that the later and truly Platonic 
dialogues do not make Socrates the 
central figure, a recollection of the 
Philebus causes him to say: ‘ The only 
exception to this rule is the Philebus, 
and that exception is easily accounted 
for, as the dialogue deals with subjects 
which Plato makes Socrates discuss 
elsewhere. In fact the Philebus is the 
crucial case... . The fact that Plato 
once more makes Socrates take the 
lead shows that it was solely in the 
interests of historical verisimilitude that 
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he refrained from doing so in other 
dialogues.’ This is assuredly a most 
arbitrary explanation of the situation. 
If Socrates had already had a chance 
of expounding his views on the Good 
in the Republic, Plato should now, on 
Prof. Burnet’s hypothesis, have taken 
the opportunity of making clear his 
own without introducing the personality 
of Socrates. Many will, indeed, be 
inclined to take the Philebus as the 
‘crucial case’ in another sense, and 
regard the utterances of Socrates both 
here and in the Republic as being prac- 
tically those of Plato. 

Again, Prof. Burnet cannot ‘bring 
himself to believe’ that Plato ‘ falsified 
the story of his master’s last hours on 
earth by using him as a mere mouth- 
piece for novel doctrines of his own,’ 
which would make the Phaedo an 
‘outrage on all natural piety’ and a 
‘heartless mystification.’ The language 
here surely oversteps the mark. It is 
not necessarily an ‘impiety’ for a 
writer of dramatic discourses to assign 
to a character views more mature than 
those he actually held, even when he 
is represented as speaking with his 
disciples for the last time. The teach- 
ing of the Phaedo was at any rate the 
fruit of seed sown by Socrates himself, 
and as such was in full accord with his 
life and character. 

Prof. Burnet eagerly affirms (Intro- 
duction, p. xlvi, note 2) that the Platonic 
Socrates nowhere separates the ‘ forms’ 
from the particulars, and that Aristotle 
is thereby supported in the statement 
that Socrates did not make universals 
yopiotad. Here, besides being obliged 
to give an arbitrary interpretation to 
phrases like év éxacrov and avto xa? 
auto, Prof. Burnet has involved him- 
self in a contradiction, for on the next 
page he admits that the Ideas are 
sometimes regarded as ‘objects of 
ecstatic contemplation.’ If so, they 
must, in a sense, be ywpiotd, and 
therefore should be fathered, not on 
the inventor of ro opifecOat KaOorou, 
but on his pupil, who had to endure at 
the hands of his own pupil so much 
criticism of the Ideas by reason of this 
very quality of ‘ separateness.’ 

To sum up, we might grant many 
of Prof. Burnet’s statements without 
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assenting to his main thesis. We 
might allow that Xenophon had 
probably but a slight personal know- 
ledge of Socrates, that Aristotle was 
not possessed of much information 
‘about him, that Socrates had a ‘ mys- 
tical’ turn of mind, that Plato may 
not personally have had difficulty about 
some of the problems which (doubtless 
for the edification of his pupils) are 
discussed in his dialogues, even that 
there is a possibility that Socrates may 
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have thought out an embryonic Theory 
of Ideas. But even the cumulative 
effect of all this will not suffice to prove 
that the ‘ Platonic’ conception of the 
Ideas, or of immortality, was really 
Socratic, or that dialogues such as the 
Phaedo and the Republic are, as far as 
the philosophical content is concerned, 
purely historical documents. 
MarRiE V. WILLIAMs. 


Huguenot College, \\'ellington, 
Cape Colony. 


HELLENISTIC ATHENS. 


Hellenistic Athens: An Historical Essay. 
By Ws. Scott FERGuSON, Assistant 
Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. I Vol. 8vo. Pp. xvili+487. 
London: Macmillan and Co., IgII. 
Price 12s. 


THE Professor shows us in this remark- 
able book all the strength and the weak- 
ness of the Harvard School. He is 


deeply vetsed in modern German writers 


on his subject ; he is familiar with all the 
newest discoveries in epigraphy; he isthe 
docile pupil of the great German scholars, 
who are now at the head of Greek phi- 
lology; but, on the other hand, he hardly 
appreciates the older writers both in 
German, French, and English, who have 
done pioneer work, and have known and 
judged all the evidence accessible in 
their day. Nor are the recent additions 
of much importance, except in confirm- 
ing or in correcting critics’ judgments. 
Thus the low estimate of Menander’s 
work, which some of them drew from 
Plautus and Terence, is confirmed by 
the recent portions of plays discovered, 
and these show us once more that the 
selection made by the learned of the 
early centuries after Christ was not a 
bad selection. To judge not only from 
this case, but from the new fragments 
of Pindar, they took the best and neg- 
lected the less good. This is what some 
English scholars have maintained. But 
the recent Germans are often narrow, in 
spite of their learning, and very unlikely 
to take up any new views which they 
have not themselves originated. Yet our 
author seems to look on these scholars 


as verbally inspired, and hence he gives 
us as obvious what we can hardly accept 
without clear and precise evidence. 
He tells us, for example, in a general 
sketch of the oscillation in the smaller 
Greek states between oligarchy and 
democracy that the accumulation of land 
in a few hands led to revolutionary re- 
divisions of property—the yijs avadacpos 
of which Aristotle and others so often 
speak. But when we come to actual 
history, and ask for an example, Pro- 
fessor Ferguson would find it not easy 
to supply one. King Agis III. of Sparta 
lost his life in the attempt, nor does 
Plutarch tell us of other and successful 
instances. That it was frequently in 
the air we know very well, but it is 4 
curious thing that in none of our 
authorities do we find a list of examples: 
Let us pass to another subject. Our 
author adopts from Beloch the view 
that the deification of Alexander the 
Great led to great political consequences, 
for that it entitled him, as a god, to 
interfere with the constitution of States. 
and justified his edict for the recall of 
political exiles. This view seems to us 
without any evidence, nor is it in 
harmony with Greek feeling. When 
the Spartans, for example, said in scorn 
‘let him be a God if it pleases him, 
they spoke of it asa silly fad, and not 
as a move great in political conse- 
quences. And his soldiers in far India, 
when they refused to advance, told him 
to get assistance from his Divine Father. 
The assumption of divine origin, oF 
rather perhaps of divine authority, was 
surely meant for Eastern purposes, an 
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to make the new King as high in dignity 
as the Great Kings that had gone before 
him. The facile adoption of it by 
Greeks merely showed the decadence 
of that society, and is but one among 
the many evidences that Hellenic great- 
ness was gone by. Those who, like Mr. 
Hogarth in his Philip and Alexander, 
question the evidence, and refuse to 
believe in the absurdity, have not appre- 
ciated that the Greeks of Alexander’s 
day were not those of Pericles or even 
of Demosthenes. 

Our author naturally weaves in much 
outside Hellenistic history into his 
subject, which is rather a history of 
Hellenism from the point of view of 
Athens, than a mere history of Hellen- 
istic Athens. In doing this he some- 
times makes statements which we 
should wish to verify. He tells us, e.g., 
that Antiochus Theos of Antioch took 
back on his deathbed the wife he had 
divorced, and repudiated the Egyptian 
Berenike and her infant son. That 
Laodike asserted herself upon his death, 
that she had had Berenike and her 
infant murdered we know, but was she 
at Antioch at the time, and not at 
Sardis? The famous fragment of King 
Euergetes’ dispatch discovered and 


published in the Petrie Papyri makes 
no mention of Laodike’s presence at 
Antioch, so far as we can make out. 
But then the Petrie Papyri were pub- 
lished by the Royal Irish Academy, not 
by a Berlin scholar. 

Turning to the author’s style, we 
have to note that his summaries are 
better written than his narrative, and 
that they are quite the most attractive 
passages in the book. But he uses 
many odd words to which the English 
reader will object. These are probably 
words in his own language, which every 
writer may claim to use. But they are 
not yet acclimatised here. More serious 
and more difficult to prove is the charge 
that an author is not attractive, that he 
does not make his subject agreeable, in 
fact that he forgets what the Greeks 
always maintained, that the writing of 
history is an art as well as a record of 
events. Except a book show the 
qualities of vividness, of picturesqueness, 
of easy flow in its narrative, it will be 
read only by special students, or by 
candidates for examinations for a few 
years, and then replaced by the newest 
monograph, which may be no improve- 
ment on its predecessor. 

B. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF CLASSICAL TEACHING, 
IRISH AND CONTINENTAL. 


Studies in the History of Classical Teach- 
ing, Irish and Continental. By the 
Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J., Professor of 
Education in the National University 
of Ireland. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1911. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THIs most interesting work deals chiefly 
with the life of William Bathe, S.J., of 
Dublin (1564-1614), and his method of 
language teaching, embodied in his book 
Janua Linguarum, which was not only 
employed for a whole century in the 
secondary schools of England, Germany, 
and Southern Europe, but also formed 
the basis of the more famous Janua 
Linguarum Reserata of Comenius. Bathe 
belonged to an illustrious Irish family, 
closely connected both with the land 
and the law. About 1580 he became an 


undergraduate of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, but his loyalty to Catholicism 
prevented him from taking his degree 
there, and even from continuing to live 
in England. He pursued his studies 
further in Spain and at Louvain, and in 
1595 entered the novitiate of the Jesuit 
order: in or about 1601 he was ordained 
a priest. In the same year he was 
appointed to attend the Apostolic Legate 
to Ireland; but the death of Elizabeth 
prevented the plan from being carried 
out. Bathe was sent instead to the 
Irish College at Lisbon, to which he re- 
mained attached till his death, occupied 
in the training of young Irishmen who 
were sent to Spain in preparation for 
the priesthood. 

With Bathe the teaching of Latin was 
a means to an end, the training of mis- 
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sionaries to carry the Christian religion 
to the ends of the world. He approached 
his task in what appeared to him the 
most direct method possible. He pre- 
pared a first list of some 5,000 words, 
classifying them according to their im- 
portance, and then fitting them into 
some 1,200 sentences. The sentences fill 
the place of the modern dictionary in 
impressing the meaning of the words on 
the student; but (as we might expect) 
those that complete the work are of a 
somewhat artificial character. In the 
main however they have an interest of 
their own, and embody moral maxims. 
In one group the sentences are dex- 
terously blended into a continuous narra- 
tive. Grammar was pushed on one side, 
as being little needed in practice; but 
there are signs that the author recog- 
nised that this subject too needed treat- 
ment. 

The ‘Irish invention of the Janua 
Linguarum,’ as Comenius terms it, was 
soon passed on by the Jesuits to Ger- 
many, with an extension by which it 
became a means for learning Spanish. 
With the further addition of French and 
English, it appeared as a Janua Quadri- 
linguis in 1617, in an edition now ex- 
tremely rare. An English edition had 
appeared in 1615, and numerous others 
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followed. In all of these the fact that 
the author was a Jesuit was necessarily 
suppressed, and in this shape the book 
passed into use in English schools, 
Editions also appeared at frequent 
intervals in Portugal and Italy. 

To his account of William Bathe and 
his work the author appends a general 
account of the practice of classical teach- 
ing in the Post-Renaissance period, 
which is of special interest at the present 
time owing to the revival of direct 
methods of Latin teaching. Father 
Corcoran takes the opportunity of criti- 
cising the school methods of the present 
day, so largely based on the passive ac- 
quisition of facts, with the aims of earlier 
centuries, in which the pupil was trained 
before all things to self-expression. 
Then translation into the vernacular 
was practically unknown: the learner 
was called upon to build up for him- 
self a theme in imitation of Cicero and 
Terence. To the decay of this practice 
the author traces, not without weighty 
grounds, the decadence first of English 
prose, and recently of French also. His 
admonitions are based upon a wide out- 
look, and are temperately though firmly 
expressed; they deserve the careful 
attention of educational reformers. 

E. V. ARNOLD. 





STUDIES IN OVIDIAN RHYTHM. 


Le Rythme Poétique dans les Métamorpho- 
ses d’Ovide. Par R. CAHEN, Docteur és 
Lettres. Pp. 626. Paris: Geuthner, 
Igio. 


THE versification of Ovid is so fluent 
and dexterous, so regular and almost 
mechanical in its effects, that it might 
be supposed that a statistical survey of 
it would reveal only what any reader 
is more or less aware of in a vague and 
general way. M. Cahen has not been 
deterred by such misgivings, and he has 
set himself to investigate fully an im- 
portant aspect of it, the incidence, or 
coincidence, of metrical pauses and 
pauses in the sense or the narrative. 
The length of the treatise is due to 
the extreme fulness and lucidity (some- 
times resulting in repetition) with which 


the principles of the inquiry are ex- 
pounded. A system of measurement 
has to be devised for metrical and 


rhetorical pauses. The former are the 
easier to classify. The longest pause 
is clearly that at the end of a line (1). 
Next come pauses (chiefly the penthe- 
mimeral caesura) by which a line 1s 
divided into two parts, of which each 
contains three ictus (II.). There follow 
pauses (chiefly the Trihemimeral and 
Hephthemimeral) by which the line 1s 
divided in the proportion 4:2 or 2:4 
(III.) ; and finally (IV.) those which so 
divide the line that there is only one 
ictus in the shorter part (eg. a pause 
after the first dactyl: 1:5 or 5:1) 
‘Repos du discours,’ rhetorical pauses 
or pauses in the sense or narrative, are 
measured by the length of the sentences 
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between which they occur; the longer 
these are, the longer the pause. This 
seems to be substantially true, and may 
be realised by comparing the pause 
between sentences of one or two words 
each, and sentences which occupy one 
or two lines each. Thus the Penthe- 
mimeral pause, if there are pauses at 
the beginning and end of the line also, 
separates components of the length of 
10 and 13 morae or breves (13 if the last 
foot is regarded as a trochee—a some- 
what questionable assumption made by 
M. Cahen). The symbol adopted for 
this pause is 0!="o (i.e. morae are 
counted from the beginning or the end 
of the line. The two parts are equal, 
as containing the same number of ictus). 
So, if two lines have a pause only in 
the second one, the symbol is 11°>%o 
(where > means that the first com- 
ponent is the longer). These examples 
will suffice to show the nature of the 
notation adopted. But there are further 
complications. A great many pauses 
are ‘absolute’ or ‘indeterminate,’ in- 
capable of measurement. They are 
pauses where the reader may be sup- 
posed to stop and reflect, it may be for 
seconds or for minutes, as when a story 
comes to an end. Further, the length 
of pauses depends partly on the relative 
length of the components (not the same 
if they are 4: 1 and if they are 2: 2), 
and on their order (not the same if they 
are 4:1 and if 1 : 4—longer in the 
former case). 

The book falls into three parts, of 
which the first is a full exposition of 
what I have just summarised. The 
second is a tabulation of the facts, a 
classified ‘dictionary’ of the pauses 
(some 13,500 in number) which occur 
in the Metamorphoses, occupying 128 
pages. In the third part results and 
inferences are discussed. These are 
not uninstructive, and not always open 
to the comment, ‘Any reader could 
have told us that.’ ‘Indeterminate’ 
pauses occur at the end of the line, to the 
number of 2,341. Only seven are found 
at the weakest kind of metrical pause 
(Class IV.). One example must suffice, 
Xl. 118-120: 


Vix spes ipse suas animo capit, aurea fingens 
omnia. | gaudenti mensas posuere ministri 
€xstructas dapibus, etc. 


The story is that of Midas. At this 
point a new act in the drama opens, 
the mrepumréteca begins to set in. The 
unusual pause emphasises this for the 
reader. So, in other exceptional cases, 
a special reason is shown to exist for 
the deviation. 

The general ‘ Law’ elicited from the 
facts is, of course, that long or marked 
pauses in the sense or narrative tend 
to coincide with long metrical pauses. 
Thus long pauses should be found in 
diminishing number as we pass from 
the metrical Class I. to Classes II., 
III., and IV.; as, conversely, slight 
pauses should increase in number. 
When all the pauses are taken together, 
the greater number are found at the 
stronger metrical pause (Classes I., 
6,276; II., 3,379; III., 2,260; IV., 1,585). 
But there are curious irregularities when 
particular groups of pauses are taken 
separately. Very long pauses (such 
as a pause that divides a component con- 
sisting of seven lines from one of six) 
are notably infrequent in Class I. (i.e. 
at the end of the line). They are fewer 
than in Class II. The explanation 
offered is that such pauses come nearer 
to the ‘Indeterminate’ or absolute 
pause, but must not be confused with 
it. So the end of the line ‘repels’ 
such pauses, and, it would seem, re- 
pelled them past Class II., to some 
extent, into Classes III. and IV. 
Again, pauses between short sentences 
are much more numerous than they 
should be under Class III.; because, 
it is suggested, a short group of words 
was more effective if it either began 
with the beginning of a line or ended 
with the end of one: a group of words 
of trihemimeral length much less fre- 
quently touches neither end of the line. 

These are a few examples of M. 
Cahen’s results. He has provided an 
ingenious and really simple notation 
for such inquiries. 

W. R. HARDIE. 
Mensura membrorum rhythmica cum 

metrica comparatur. Scripsit R. 

CAHEN. Pp. 120. Paris: Geuthner, 

1gI0. 

Tuis Latin dissertation is an appendage 
to the larger work. It is concerned with 
the question: what types of clauses 
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or components are most effective in 
the Latin hexameter? There are two 
possibilities: (a) the number of ictts 
may be the same in both clauses, but 
their length, measured in breves, un- 
equal; or (0) the lengths may be 
equal, but the number of ictus unequal. 
M. Cahen finds 49 types of (a), while 
those of (b) are few and infrequent. 
The penthhemimeral caesura divides 
the line into parts which have the same 
number of ictus, but are related in 
length as 10: 13 (13, on the doubtful 
assumption that the last foot should 
count as a trochee). This division is 
extremely frequent. The ‘trochaic’ 
caesura brings the parts nearer to 
equality (II : 12 or 13), and is far less 
frequent (only seven instances in the 
Metamorphoses). Division after the third 
dactyl is a still closer approach to it 
(12: 11, according to M. Cahen, but 
rather 12 : 12), and of this there are 
only five instances. 

M. Cahen seems to take too narrow 
a view of his subject. There are advan- 
tages in looking at a thing through a 
microscope, but there are also disad- 
vantages. He makes no allusion what- 
ever to the forms taken by the hexameter 
in Greek, or to the possibility that the 
incidence of the Latin accent affected the 
choice of forms at Rome. Infrequency of 
the ‘trochaic’ caesura cannot bededuced 
from the structure of the hexameter, 
taken in the abstract; for that caesura 


is not infrequent in Greek. Far from 
that, it is one of the chief causes 
why the Homeric is so unlike the 
Virgilian hexameter. In Latin the 
trochaic division of a dactyl made co- 
incidence of accent and ictus inevitable 
(Iaside Palintre—quaeque viae tibi 
catisa—). Again, the infrequency of 
the division after the third dactyl is 
not due to ‘equality’ of clauses simply, 
but to the fact that equality with the 
clauses each containing three ictus is 
subversive of the principle of the verse. 
The hypothesis of the hexameter is that 
it is not constructed on the principle of 
putting equal clauses in juxtaposition ; 
that is the principle of the pentameter, 
and of some other forms of metre. It 
was done before the technique of the 
verse had been mastered (Ennius: 
spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles 
amatur; Virgil’s pulverulentus equis furit, 
omnes arma requirunt is a reminiscence 
of an older poet). Apart from this, it 
is not perfectly clear that the lines 
which M. Cahen discusses are divided 
where he supposes. Nescit utro potius 
vuat | et ruere ardet utrogue; but there 
is a slight pause after et (hephthe- 
mimeral). M. Cahen himself seems 
to feel at the end (p. 120) that he has 
only been working out what is involved 
in the ‘caesura.’ It is rather a tabula- 
tion of facts than an explanation of 
them. 
W. R. HARDIE. 


THE CLAUSULA IN AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 


The Clausula in Ammianus Marcellinus. 
By A. M. Harmon. Transactions of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Vo]. 16. Pp. 117-245. 
October, 1910. 


Mr. HarMon’s dissertation has been 
published separately under the auspices 
of Yale University. It possesses special 
interest in view of the very important 
edition of Ammianus Marcellinus by 
C. U. Clark, Professor at the same 
University, the first volume of which, 
containing Books XIV.-XXV., also 
appeared in 1g1o. C. U. Clark has 


introduced into his text the notable 





innovation of punctuating his author 
according to the numeri, 1.e., according 
to delivery, not grammatical construc- 
tion. He says of his work recensuit 
rhythmiceque distinxit, and in his Preface 
lays down in a few words the principles 
followed by the author. Harmon has 
written a valuable monograph, in which 
he has made very considerable addi- 
tions to our knowledge of prose 
rhythm at that interesting period when 
numeri based an stress-accent took the 
place of their metrical predecessors. 
The only reference to C. U. Clark’s 
edition in this treatise is on p. 236, 
where it is said to be in course of pub- 
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lication: although on two occasions 
there is a reference to his previous 
work on ‘the text-tradition of Am- 
mianus,’ and once a conjecture of his is 
mentioned. As in the preface to C. U. 
Clark’s work we find among those who 
have co-operated, Harmon, Austin M., 
discipulus in seminario Clarkit Ammianeo, 
we should have expected from Harmon 
a precise statement concerning the 
extent of his obligations. 

The laws of prose rhythm at this 
period were first laid down by W. 
Meyer of Speyer in his review of L. 
Havet, La Prose métrique de Symmaque. 
I state them as briefly as possible. 
Roman writers, following in the steps 
of Greek predecessors, showed a marked 
preference for three forms of cadence, in 
which the cretic plays a predominant 
part, viz. : 

I, «~- <>, e.g. mérte vicistis. 

2. #«v—- =~, e.g. céssit auddciae. 

3. «v- -~<9, e.g. gaiidium pervenfre. 


ie. cretic + trochee, cretic + cretic, 
cretict+double trochee. (The last syl- 
lable is always anceps as in verse.) 

This preference became more marked 
in course of time, and finally in writers 
like St. Cyprian and Symmachus the 
three forms become almost invariable. 
The next stage is reached when 
stress-accent came in and quantity 
was ignored. The result was what 
Meyer terms a cursus mixtus, i.e where 
some of the clausulae are correct 
metrically as well as accentually, while 
others are based onaccent only. Thus 
mérte vicéstis and génus humdnum, céssit 
auddcia and béna remédia, gdudium per- 
ventve and gdudia perventre are found 
side by side. The accentual clausulae 
at a later date became known as the 
cursus planus, tardus and velox, and rules 
for their use were drawn up by Gre- 
gory VIII. and others in the twelfth 
century. 

The prose of Ammianus is especially 
suitable for a study of this singular 
development, and Harmon’s treatise 
may be recommended without reserve 
to any students who are willing to 
consider the facts. 

Harmon has examined the clausulae 
at the end of the sentences in nine 
books of Ammianus, 1181 in number, 


and all clausulae, 7#.e. those at the 
end of the «@da, or clauses, as well 
as at the end of the sentences, in 
Book XXI., 1462 in number. He has 
printed Book XXI. in full with all the 
clausulae marked, a method which 
should carry conviction to anyone who 
approaches the subject with an open 
mind. He agrees with other writers 
in the conclusion, which is indeed 
necessary, that there is no essential 
difference between the numeri of the 
sentence and the c@drov. The same 
rhythms predominate in both. It may 
be doubted whether he does not go 
too far in seeking to remove the rarer 
rhythms. Thus for spectantibus et viélibus 
(XXX. 6.3), he proposes  spectdn- 
dus et vtlibus ‘to better the rhythm.’ 
It should be noticed, however, that 


-iantibus et vilibus is a very fair metrical 
clausula, viz. Zielinski’s 2 try. in which 
a choriambus takes the place of the 
cretic in the base (239 examples in 
Cicero’s speeches). All accentual clau- 
sulae are developed from metrical pre- 
decessors, and I do not see why 2 /?r., 
which still survives in the metrical 
prose of Symmachus, should perish 
wholly dais. Also, in other writers of 
the period, e.g. St. Jerome, we find 
now and then among the accentual 
clausulae a sprinkling of others which 
can only be classified by the metrical 
method. The cursus mixtus,as Meyer 
calls it, belongs to a period of transi- 
tion. 

Harmon’s minute study of Ammianus 
has enabled him to reach several in- 
teresting conclusions. Thus, he tells 
us that the author, while in accented 
syllables he is wholly indifferent to 
quantity, in unaccented syllables ob- 
serves quantity, when due to position. 
The question is too technical for dis- 
cussion here, but the point appears to be 
made out. Great light is thrown upon 
questions of aceentuation by the 
clausula. Thus, Ammianus appears 
to have accented adhiic, stibinde, déinde, 
déinceps, quilibet, quovis, hoc médo (but 
huizismod1). It appears that a short 
final vowel, ¢.g. @ or &, when followed 
by -que takes the accent. Greek words, 
as is also pointed out by C. U. Clark, 
generally keep the Greek accent, e.g. 
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ovpuyyas appellamus (= 3), Abdera visitur 
(=2), apud Platonem légitur (=2), furtas 
Evpevidas (= 3), Bacrréa et réliqua (= 2), 
Gtque Cyclddas (=1). 

He compares the scansions Cyclddas, 


Aratus, embiema, problema, idolum in the 
verses of Venantius Fortunatus. 

The most surprising statement, of 
which Harmon says that ‘at first sight 
it seems almost incredible,’ is that in 
the combination gu the letter u may 
count as a syllable. In the case of some 
words this is said to be the regular 
practice: thus equus, aqua and quies are 
always treated as trisyllables. The 


scansion agua is indeed found in Lu- 
cretius (VI. 552, 1072) and in Ennius, 
and Lindsay has remarked in reference 
to the scansion of Jogui in Plautus that 
‘possibly it sounded to Plautus as 
something like a trisyllable.’ It is, 
however, more surprising to be told 
that the same principle applies to gut, 
quibus, etc. ; also that the « not only 
counts as a syllable, but also bears the 
accent. It would be interesting to 
know if C. U. Clark in his rhythmica 
distinctio of the author takes the same 
view. 

Harmon emends a number of pas- 
sages in the light of his conclusions. 
It may be remarked that in some 
passages where he says scripst, the cor- 
rection appears from C. U. Clark’s 


(1) Sex. Propertii elegiarum Libri IV. re- 
censuit CARoLus Hosius. Pp. xiv+ 
190. Leipzig: Teubner, rg11. M. 1.60 
unbound; M. 2 bound. 


(2) Ad Propertit Carmina Commentarius 
Criticus. By P. J. ENK. Pp. xi+ 365. 
Zutphen: W. J. Thieme et Cie., 
IgII. 


(3) The Manuscripts of Propertius. By 
B. L. ULtmaAn. Classical Philology, 
VI. 3. Pp. 282-301. July, rgrr. 


By B. O. Foster. 


(4) Propertiana. 
Pp. 100- 


Matzke Memorial Volume. 


110. California: Stanford University, 
IgII. 


SOME NEW WORKS ON PROPERTIUS. 


notes to be the reading of one of the 
inferior MSS., or of an early editor, 
Several emendations of other scholars 
are shown to be supported by the 
rhythm, which is also decisive in sundry 
questions of punctuation. The supple. 
ments of Gelenius, the authenticity of 
which has been doubted, are vindicated 
by the rhythm, and therefore must have 
been taken from the lost Hersfeld MS., 
fragments of which now survive at 
Marburg. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing service performed by the new test 
is to show that the speeches in Am. 
mianus are the composition of the 
author himself. This is true even of 
the warning of Procopius to Ursicinus 
(XVIII. 6.18), which is said to have been 
written notarum figuris, t.e. in cipher. 
Harmon gives some amusing examples 
to show that Romans and barbarians 
alike, even soldiers on the field of 
battle, all use the cadences which Am- 
mianus affects and use them in the 
same proportion. He refers to the 
view of Glover ‘that Ammianus, unlike 
other Latin historians, does not make 
speeches for his characters to deliver,’ 
and says triumphantly ‘so unequivocal 
is this evidence that I should as soon 
think of maintaining the authenticity 
of the speeches in Virgil as of those in 
Ammianus.’ 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 






Dr. Hostus has produced a highly con- 
servative text of Propertius for the 
Teubner series, replacing the somewhat 
unsatisfactory recension by L. Miiller. 
He adopts the now generally accepted 
views of Baehrens as to the relative 
value of the MSS., though, following 
Postgate, he admits the Codex Holk- 
hamicus (1) to a well-deserved place 
beside the Cod. Vossianus and the Cod. 
Laurentianus. I have no wish to traverse 
this view in detail, though I regard it as 
doubtful, especially after reading Rich- 
mond’s article, entitled ‘Toward a recen- 
sion of Propertius’ (J. Phil. 31, 163), 
whether D and V are genuinely entitled 
to so important a place in the Apparatus 
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Criticus. Dr. Hosius has examined the 
great bulk of the Codd. deteriores, and 
with a sigh announces that his labours 
have been in vain, save in so far as they 
confirm the views of Baehrens. That he 
is justified in this view few will doubt. 
His opinion as to the state of the text 
is that of all conservative editors of 
Propertius. ‘Quod mare coniecturarum 
abundans qui auget, ne aquam in aequor 
fundat, timendum est; certe cautio 
summa ut adhibeatur, ipsa haec con- 
geries adnotationumque silua monent 
neue in textum recipiatur nisi quod plane 
certum sit. Sed quid, quaero, certum 
est in hoc poeta qui omnium paene fer- 
ventissimus sua animi amorisque con- 
citatione abreptus, quae conectunt, 
obscurat et praetersilit, diuersa uariaque 
coniungit, imagines confundit et detor- 
quet, metaphoris aequo audacioribus 
certum cogitationis et sermonis tenorem 
turbat, uerba et grammaticam sui aeui 
interdum nouat et transformat? Qui 
clarum concinnum constantem iubet 
esse scriptorem, a Propertio abstineat. 
Quid poetae licuerit uel quid libuerit, 
qui diiudicare uult, quaestionem adit 
magnae aleae, quam aliter alius arbiter 
soluat. 


Itaque in textu reconstituendo, 
quod explicari posse ullo modo putaui, 
retinui ueritus tamen scriptori absurda 


et absona uindicare.’ That there is 
much truth and sound sense in this 
statement few will deny, but still fewer 
will deny that Dr. Hosius’s counsel is 
the counsel of despair, or admit that 
Propertius was quite so foolish as a poet 
or quite so eccentric in his views of the 
Latin language as Dr. Hosius’s text 
would make him appear. The recension 
is, in fact, disappointing. It throws 
little or no fresh light on Propertius, 
and is in many respects reactionary. 
Much is retained that is wholly unintel- 
ligible, and the obelus is conspicuous by 
its absence. It is impossible to believe 
that Propertius wrote: 1. 2. 25 non ego 
nunc ueveor, ne sim tibt uilior istts. 1. 15. 
29 multa prius uasto labentur flumina 
ponto. 1.16. 13 has inter grauibus cogor 
deflere querelis (Scaliger’s emendation 
srauius—querelas is not even mentioned). 
Ib. 38 quae solet ingrato dicere tota loco. 
1. 20. 13 duri montes. 2. 7. 15 comt- 
farent. Ib. 20 sanguine. 2. 22. 48 cur 
recipi, quae non nouerit, illa uetat. 2.23. 
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24 nullus liber erit, si quis amare uolet 
(Foster’s emendation st quis liber erit, 
nullus amare uolet, might at least have 
been mentioned). 2. 24. 4 aut pudor 
ingenuus aut reticendus amor (meaning- 
less unless followed by a query). 2. 32.6 
Appia cur totiens te uia ducit anus? 
3. 8. Ig quam non imiuria uersat. 3.7. 22 
poena minantis aquae. Ib. 46 nil ubi 
flere potest. 3. 17. 27, 8 Naxon—Naxia. 
3. 18. g his pressus. 4.1. 65 quisquis. (Cf. 
I. 125 Asist.) 4. 2. 28 corbis in imposito 
pondere messor evam. Ib. 39 pastorem ad 
baculum possum curare. 4. 4. 47 pugna- 
bitur. 4. 5. 64 per tenues ossa sunt nume- 
vata cutes. (Cf. the equally incredible 
2. 13. 25 sat mea sit magna si, etc.) 
4. II. 39, 40 qui Persen proaut stimulantem 
pectus Achilli | et tumidas proauo fregit 
Achille domos. Ib. 66 consule quo facto 
tempore vapta sovor. There are other pas- 
sages where the conservatism of Dr. 
Hosius has led him to nearly equal ex- 
travagance. I do not claim that all these 
lines admit of certain or even plausible 
correction ; but I do contend that in all 
these lines the reading is almost un- 
doubtedly corrupt. There are other pas- 
sages, again, where it is quite certain 
that there is very serious corruption. 
For instance, 2. 8 is quite incoherent as 
it stands. There is much to be said for 
avoiding bold transpositions in a stan- 
dard series like that of Teubner; but it 
is equally absurd to print such an elegy 
as if it were correct as it stands. Again, 
the first 4 lines of 2. 18 have little or no 
connexion with what follows. Even if 
Dr. Hosius objects to temerity such as 
that of which I myself have been guilty, 
1.é. printing these four lines as a separate 
elegy, it would have been well to men- 
tion that Rossberg regarded the lines as 
displaced. It would also be interesting 
to know on what grounds Dr. Hosius 
justifies the retention of 2. 30. Ig-22 in 
the place assigned them by the MSS. 
The same may be said of 3. 7. 21-24 and 
3. 59, 60. Something again is clearly 
very wrong at 3. 15. 10. Either the 
order of the lines is wrong or some 
couplets have fallen out. The fact that 
here the MSS. begin a fresh elegy 
points to the latter alternative. With- 
out multiplying points such as these, 
which make me regard the recension 
as seriously defective, I will turn to 
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the better features of the text. The 
emendations admitted are generally 
well chosen, while the Apparatus Criticus 
is clear and full. It contains, however, 
a number of corrections which do little 
save cumber the page, and there are 
also a few serious omissions. In 3.9. 16 
Mr. Richmond’s ingenious Triopos for 
propria might have been mentioned, and 
it might also have been pointed out 
that purgabitur (4. 4. 47) is also found 
in Codd. dett., although the late Mr. 
Huleatt’s conjecture was published pre- 
vious to that discovery (see Richmond, 
- J. Phil.). Professor Housman’s Arta- 
ciis—Hylaeis might have been noticed 
in connexion with 1. 8. 25, 6, as might 
Rothstein’s punctuation multa prius in 
I. 15. 29. In 1. 20. 32 the conjecture 
Enhydriasin also might have been men- 
tioned. Such omissions are bound to 
occur in any text, and probably Dr. 
Hosius has considered these conjectures 
and omitted them deliberately. Their 
omission is, however, rendered more 
noticeable owing to the fulness of the 
Apparatus and the trivial nature of some 
of the suggestions included. The book 
contains good indices, notably an index 
metricus et prosodiacus, which should be 
useful. 

It is with regret that I find myself 
unable to say anything good of Mr. Enk’s 
commentaries, which has obviously been 
a labour of love. This bulky volume 
was presented as a thesis for the doc- 
torate at Leyden University. It is a 
stately tome, printed in heavily leaded 
type on thick paper, the weight of which 
is hardly atoned for by the clearness of 
the print. Every passage that has ever 
provoked an emendation in Propertius 
receives attention, and many conjectures 
which might be reasonably conceived to 
have received decent burial are exhumed. 
The whole method of the work is out of 
date and the waste of space is enormous, 
for the volume contains little that is 
original or illuminating. It is for the 
most part a mere compilation. There is 
no justification in collecting a number 
of emendations of some particular pas- 
sage by wirt more or less docti, merely 
for the purpose of stating without argu- 
ment one’s agreement with this or that 
correction. And yet this is what Mr. Enk 
too often does. And, where he does 
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argue the case, his arguments seldom 
contain anything that is novel, and stil] 
more rarely anything really instructive, 
The conclusions at which he arrives are 
frequently sensible enough, but that does 
not justify their presentation in sucha 
form or at such tedious length. It 
would be waste of time to discuss 
Mr. Enk’s interpretations of particular 
passages. It will amply meet the needs 
of the case if I cite some of the few 
original contributions to the restoration 
of the text. They will speak for them. 
selves. 

I. 5.1, 2. This couplet should be re- 
garded as the concluding distich of the 
preceding poem. 8. 13 aut ego tum 
uideam tacitos subsidere uentos. 9. 31 
illis nec silices nec possunt sistere quercus. 
IO. I1 sed quoniam non es ueritus confidere 
nobis. 19. 19 quas uiua mea te possit sen- 
tive fauilla. II. 16, ll. 1x and 12 are 
placed after 1. 6, 11. 17, 18 after 12. 
(The sense thus given is good, as is not 
infrequently the case when elegiac 
couplets are shuffled, but there is no 
serious difficulty about the accepted 
order.) 20. 8 im Sipylo. 24 et lect. 
28. 56 imus Auernus. III. 19. 17 laesus 
for matris. I do not think it likely that 
any of these alterations will be regarded 
as seriously advancing the restoration 
of the text. It may be added that 
Mr. Enk frequently adopts emendations 
by other scholars, which are, to say the 
least, ‘ temerarious.’ 

Mr. B. L. Ullman, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, has published an interest- 
ing paper in Classical Philology (VI. 
July, 1911) on the subject of the MSS. 
of Propertius. He shows that F was 
written between 1379-1381 and argues 
with some cogency that it is ‘a grand- 
daughter of A,’ its immediate parent 
being the MS. known to have been pos- 
sessed by Petrarch. He also expresses 
the view that all existing MSS. of 
Propertius are descended from either N 
or A. There is to my mind nothing 
improbable in this assertion; there 1s no 
certainty that DV contain any trace of 
an independent tradition; as regards 
the other Codd. dett. two opinions are 
held; Dr. Hosius regards them as value- 
less, while Mr. Richmond believes that 
he can trace independent elements 10 
various late MSS. Much fuller informa- 
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tion as to the readings of these MSS. is 
required before Mr. Richmond's theory 
can be regarded as probable. In the 
meantime his position has been some- 
what shaken by the concluding pages of 
Mr. Ullman’s article, in which he deals 
with certain of Mr. Richmond’s argu- 
ments. He also deals faithfully with the 
undoubted errors of M. Simar’s article 
in the Musée Belge (XIII. [1909], 80), 
entitled ‘Les MSS. du Properce du 
Vatican.’ 

Mr. B. O. Foster, of the Leland 
Stanford University, publishes notes on 
various passages in Propertius in a 
volume dedicated to the memory of 
J. E. Matzke, late Professor of the 
Romanic languages in the Leland Stan- 
ford University. On 2. 15. 7-10 he 
urges that fletis is the true reading in 
1.7, and would emend I. 10 to ne subeant 
uestris pocula nigra labris. ‘ Uestris,’ he 
argues, ‘coming to be contracted #7is, 
was miscopied wutis, a uox nihili which 
was then emended to tus, a change 
which made necessary the transposition 
with /abris, to mend the metre, and gave 
us the verse as it stands in our MSS.’ 
On 3.9. 8 he urges that palma nec ex 


aequo ducitur ulla iugo is the true reading 
and would interpret as follows: ‘All 
things are not equally fit for all men, 
nor is any palm fetched down from a 
level ridge.’ This he takes to mean that 
nobody ‘wins a prize of victory for 
achieving just what his neighbour ac- 
chieves. Our mountain must be a ridge 
of many peaks, some higher, some lower, 
each of which when appropriated by 
some one poet confers on him a peculiar 
distinction of his own.’ The argument 
is ingenious, but does not save Propertius 
from the charge of hopeless obscurity. 
In 3. 17. 38 he urges that for libatum 
libabit should be read. The corruption 
was perhaps owing to confusion of the 
contraction for libabit (viz. libab with a 
cross stroke through 6) with that for 
libatum (libat with an apostrophe over 2). 
It is undeniable that a future is required 
in this couplet, but it may be urged that 
the conjunction of libabit and fundens is 
a little weak. Stabit for templi would 
perhaps give better sense. It is con- 
ceivable that templi might have crept in 
from a marginal note. 
H. E. BUTLER. 


University College, London. 





SHORT 
Publications of the Princeton University 
Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 
1904-5 and tig0g. Division II.: 
Ancient Architecture in Syria, by 
H.C. ButLer. Division III.: Greek 
and Latin Inscriptions in Syria, by 
E. Litrmann, D. Macie, D. R. 
STUART. Section A.: Southern Syria. 
Part 2: Southern Hauran. Section B: 
Northern Syria. Part 2: Il Anderin, 
Kerratin, Marata. Part 3: Djebel 
Riha and Djebel Wastaneh. By W. K. 
PRENTICE. Leyden: Brill, 1909, 
IgIo, 


Tue Princeton papers are a little com- 
plicated in arrangement, but no doubt 
itis intended to sort them before bind- 
ing. We can hardly find fault with 
details, when such pains are taken to 
publish betimes ; a good example to the 


French in Delos. The district covered 
by these sections is one which deserves 


NOTICE 

more attention than it has had; not 
that the neglect lies at any scholar’s 
door, it isdue to Turkish obstacles. The 
few travellers who have visited it have 
not been there for architecture; so a 
great part of Mr. Butler’s section is 
new. As is already known, domestic 
building is that for which the Haurdan 
is most instructive; and this expedition 
visited some seventy sites, many of 
which were not near enough to modern 
villages to have been demolished. The 
ruins are not so good as in the moun- 
tains; still, there are fine examples of 
Roman and Nabataean work to be 
found. The most striking architectural 
device is corbelling, which is used every- 
where to support ‘roofs, floors, and 
stairs. There are also many fine arches. 
There are some remains of military 
work; the fort at Koser il-Hallabat 
and the tower of Sabhah, almost com- 
plete, are not the only good specimens. 
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Other types are churches (many), baths, 
temples, monasteries, castles. One 
house at Medjdel is remarkable for its 
size and preservation ; it is in two parts, 
the upper being reached not from the 
lower but by an outside stairway: the 
lower half has workrooms, stables, 
stores, servants’ rooms; the upper, 
living rooms for the family. In the 
main upper room is an inscription which 
gives its title as tpixAwos. Some 
houses have towers of their own. This 
section is illustrated by good photo- 
graphs, plans,and restorations. Amongst 
the inscriptions is an imperial edict of 
Anastasius, written in Greek, with rules 
for military service (like that of Ptole- 
mais in CIG. 5187). Most of them are 
brief and of familiar types; one (155) 
which mentions Avidius Cassius on a 
building far to the south, when he was 
Governor of Syria, is of importance, 
because Domascewski has assumed 
from similar evidence that he was 
Governor of Arabia. 

An attempt at verse is found in theepi- 
taph 160, where we have (in the Asiatic 


manner) two hexameter couplets with 
a pentameter between. There are a few 
Latin inscriptions. An individual touch 
is rare, as in 231 xépere, mai Epariay 
"Aypimma Sevtépn, Kal pntnp Adpads 
@ida xe Eévyn. Mr. Butler hasa chapter 
on Trajan’s Road from Bosra to the 
Red Sea, the first attempt at a complete 
description. Mr. Magie deals with its 
milestones. 

Amongst the northern inscriptions is 
the dedication of a barrack (g15) 
(A.D. 558-9), built by an unknown 
Thomas and his nephew Jacobus; the 
lines (as in 992) are trying to be iambic, 
it appears. Thomas, a rich man, built 
this instead of distributing largess to 
the mob, and he receives just credit for 
the deed. He also dedicated a bath to 
the public, at least to ‘all property- 
holders’ (918), which we recommend to 
the notice of Mr. George as a possible 
hen-roost. There are some scriptural 
quotations, particularly 1016, and many 
of religious import, perhaps even magical 
in a mild way (1018, hexameters). 

W. H. D. Rouse. 





OBITUARY 


DR. A. W. VERRALL. 


In the passing away of Dr. Verrall we 
have lost a scholar and critic, not only 
of the first rank, but with a differentia 
which, in the judgment of many, left him 
without a rival. His insight seemed to 
reach, in a degree beyond that of others, 
through the works that he was studying 
to the whole temper of mind and char- 
acter of their authors ; and this, coupled 
with a rare alertness, enabled him to 
see deeper, and to detect hints, allusions, 
suggestions, which those who do not 
bring the same seeing eye must inevit- 
ably miss, and which some, for the 
same reason, will fail to see even when 
they are pointed out. Few men can 
have raised so many problems in fami- 
liar fields, and it may be safely said that 
no one has shown so fertile an ingenuity 
in offering solutions of them, often sure, 
and always plausible. To study one of 
his editions of a Greek play was like 
walking through a well-known country 
with one who is at once artist and 


botanist; one thought one knew all 
about it, but his companionship revealed 
a neglected treasure or an unnoticed 
beauty at every turn. It would be 
foolish for even his most ardent admirer 
to deny that this very dyyivo.a at times 
betrayed him into error; no man is free 
from the défauts de ses qualités. But in 
Verrall’s case these occasional aberra- 
tions were hardly to be regretted, for 
his advocacy of an untenable position 
was as likely as not to be more sugges 
tive and stimulating than many a note 
unimpeachably correct; mere sun-spots, 
they do not affect the illuminating 
power of the bulk of his work. Every 
page of his commentaries gives evidence 
of a sound and well-tempered judgment, 
a fine discrimination, and the most deli- 
cate linguistic and literary taste. To this 
combination of knowledge, insight, alert- 
ness, taste, and judgment—dqualities 
rarely found united in the same degree 
of perfection—was added the charm 0 
a forcible and brilliant style, with the 
result that all his books are extra- 
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ordinarily stimulating. In the lecture- 
room, as his pupils testify, this quality 
was even more conspicuous; and the 
statement will be readily accepted by 
anyone familiar with the liveliness and 
dramatic manner of his conversation. 

His editions of the plays of the Ovesteta 
are hardly likely to be superseded for 
generations, if ever; they set him in the 
forefront of commentators on Greek 
tragedy, and will remain, with his 
Medea, a lasting monument of his 
scholarship and genius. One _ pro- 
minent feature of his work on the two 
tragedians to whom he chiefly devoted 
himself may perhaps be specially men- 
tioned. He continually reminded us of 
a fact of which both editors and students 
were apt to become oblivious—that 
Spaua means action, that the Greek 
tragedies were not composed to be read, 
but to be acted, and that any reading or 
interpretation of the text which does not 
accord with the dramatic requirements 
stands ipso facto condemned. How fruit- 
ful were the logical conclusions which 
he drew from this indisputable axiom; 
and how often did he remove an ob- 
scurity by pointing out that the written 
word only needed the interpretation of 
an actor’s glance or gesture. 

Great and permanent as is the value 
of his work on Aeschylus, it may be 
doubted whether that on Euripides will 
not be of even more far-reaching effect. 
He has undoubtedly rehabilitated him as 
a dramatist in the estimation of the pre- 
sent generation, showing that he was 
not the ‘botcher’ that Swinburne called 
him, and giving back into our hands as 
plays what, for want of a competent 
interpreter, we had rashly thought were 
no plays. It is safe to prophesy that 
his studies in this connexion in the 
three published volumes of essays will 
beregarded as marking an epoch in the 
poet's posthumous reputation. 

His election to the Professorship of 
English Literature no doubt came as a 
surprise, and perhaps caused misgiving, 
to the general public; but those who 
had heard his masterly Clarke Lectures 
~and still more those personal friends 
who knew how minute and comprehen- 
sive was his knowledge of our literature, 
who had been charmed by the origin- 
ality and brilliance of his offhand 
criticisms, and amazed by the readiness 


with which he would pour out long 
quotations in verse or prose—verbally 
accurate, for his verbal memory was 
phenomenal—these felt sure that tenure 
of the office would only add to his fame. 
As is well known, it did so. Alas, that 
it was a burst of sunset splendour ! 

His many personal friends—and few 
men could have had more—have to 
mourn not only the rarely gifted scholar, 
but also one of the most lovable of men 
and most inspiriting of companions. He 
was amiable and gentle, extraordinarily 
unselfish, readily interested in what 
interested others, generous in his judg- 
ments, generous with his time and 
counsel, generous with his purse. The 
patience and courage with which he 
bore for many years his increasing bodily 
affliction was amazing,—reduced to a 
condition which would have demoralised 
most men, he was never heard to utter 
a syllable of repining or rebellion. 

Pure and noble soul, it is ours indeed 
to mourn ‘ the heavy change, now thou 
art gone,’ but we will remember that 
thine is the gladness of the larger life ! 


el yap TO c@pa Ovntov, ov a’ dror, pire, 
Oavatos Kabeire, oxnpatos 8 ddXov Biov 
oxy Tuxodoa & POopas axrjparos. 

M. A. B. 


SounpDs a cry of lamentation o’er the 
plain 
For the burden of the anguish and 
the pain ; 
Sounds a ringing note of triumph from 
the height 
For a courage that was clothed upon 
with light ; 


For the gallant guide who scaled the 
peaks of thought, 
Who thro’ mist and darkness still the 
truth outsought ; 
For the hand forth-stretched to help a 
faltering friend, 
And the torch upheld before us to the 
end; ‘ 


For the living, quickening spirit that 
has sped, 
For the subtle breath that breathed 
upon the dead 
Till the phantoms drawn across th’ 
estranging tide 
Walked once more in real presence at 
our side; 
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For the will that burst the fetters of the 
past ; 
And from bondage gave us liberty at 
last, 
When the seeker had the mystery 
unsealed 
And ‘the human’ his humanity re- 
vealed ; 
For the man who overcrowed and 
overcame 


What a weaker soul might shatter or 
might maim ; 
For the lightsome heart and vivid 
thought that threw 
Grace afresh about things noble and 
things true. 


Still his mind a radiance flashes on the 


page, 
Still his light shines clear, rekindling 
youth in age; 
As the ruddy glow upon the hills at eve 
Strikes a message to our hearts, and 


we believe. 
Dp A.B. 





DR. E. S. ROBERTS. 


AFRIEND and former pupil of Dr. E.S. 
Roberts, late Master of Gonville and 
Cain’s College, writes of his work as 
follows :— 

According to a widespread tradition, 
not easy to break down, Caius, as 
having been refounded by a distin- 
guished physician, was specially de- 
voted to medical studies. Roberts, 
however, early recognised that one of 
the chief advantages of the Collegiate 
system is that students of widel 
different departments of knowledge 
should be brought into contact, and 
one of his main objects, while encourag- 
ing the best students of the medical 
sciences, was to make the College also 
a centre for other forms of learning. 
In the sixties and earlier Caius had 
trained many mathematicians, but its 
classical students had not been very 
numerous. In _ Roberts’s Tutorship 
linguistic studies made a great advance. 
Roberts spared neither time nor labour 
to do the best for his men. He was 
diffident about his powers as a lecturer, 
and lectured in public for the most part 
only on Greek Epigraphy, Greek Dia- 
lects, and Comparative Philology. 
But he was a sound scholar in pure 
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classics also, and, though he rarely 
wrote compositions himself, was a very 
careful and painstaking corrector of his 
pupils’ exercises both in prose and verse, 
Nor were his classical pupils his only 
care. Finding that the less capable of 
the medical students experienced great 
difficulties with the subjects of their 
first medical examination, he took up 
the different subjects himself and worked 
through them, in order that he might 
the more thoroughly understand the 
obstacles in the way of his men and be 
able to help them, as he often did in 
private evening classes. Roberts, how. 
ever, was always resolved that he should 
not be entirely immersed in Tutorial 
duties. In 1878 he published a trans- 
lation of Pezzi’s little book on Com- 
parative Philology, which was at the 
time the only book of the kind at all 
up-to-date, and devoted the scanty 
leisure of many years to his Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy. The book at once 
became a standard work. Although 
Roberts had adopted Kirchhoff’s classi- 
fication of the Greek alphabets, his book 
was no mere copy of Kirchhoff. It con- 
tained far more: the commentaries 
upon the Greek inscriptions were most 
valuable to students, and the literature 
of the subject was mastered and well di- 
gested for theiruse. The life of a Tutor 
in a large college is no sinecure, anda 
great part of this work was written be- 
tween midnight and two in the morning. 

When a University Lectureship in 
Comparative Philology was established 
in 1884 Roberts was appointed to it on 
the understanding that he should devote 
himself mainly to Epigraphy and Greek 
Dialects, while Dr. Peile undertook the 
more technical departments of Com- 
parative Philology. This Lectureship 
he relinquished when about to become 
Vice-Chancellor in 1906, and he used 
laughingly to say that it was impossible 
to resume the study of Epigraphy after 
being Vice-Chancellor, because during 
the two years of tenure of that office it 
was impossible to read and no less 
impossible afterwards to overtake what 
perforce had been left unread. He con- 
tinued however to take College classes 
in the philological subjects for Part L 
of the Classical Tripos, and to these 
admitted students also from other 
Colleges. 








D 
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